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CINDERELLA. 


CHAPTER XI, 


ZPaopaniy Paulive’s inexperienced head was 
turned .* x sensation she created at 
the Duchess’s , and, indeed it was no 


‘She was like a plant that had been kept in 

‘cellar suddenly being brought out into a fall 

of sunshine among a brilliant assemblage 
flowers. 

Could she be the same girl, she asked her: 
ult, who that very evening find been doing her 
thters’ hair and lacing their dresses, like any 
Pid Abigail? and now she was standing in 
the same set with Royalty, with an Earl for 
her Partner, pearls on her neck, a French cos- 

) on her back—the cynosure of half the 
*7e8 in the room ! 
er aunt presented her to many of her 
the had mae re oe longer mere. Names 
eard loudly vaun er sisters 
20W became realities. ’ 
he was noticed by the great ones of the 








[4 MYSTERIOUS ADVENTUBE. } 


land—not with patronising indifference, but 
with kind interest. This was partly due to 
her aunt. who was evidently a person of some 
note, and partly to her youth and pretty face 
and pretty dress; besides, was she not the 
Countess Pauline, one of themselves ? 

The ball was carried on till daylight, but her 
aunt took her reluctant niece home long before 
that hour and deposited her herself safely at 
oe ous walianee in —_ ° lig) t. ‘ 

e step out on the granite 8, aD 
stood oon. as her Shade drove 
away; — - roa at ane — hee 
car ro out t, and as 
eae 

“ Was it not alla dream? Was she actually 
the same shabby girl the Princess had found 
on those steps just five hours previously?” 

No! She shook out her satin skirt, and 
looked down at her worn satin slippers, and 
put her hand up to her throat and felt her 
pearl necklace. No, she was not! 

She had‘seen the great world at last. She 
could never go back to what she was that very 
afternoon, and never be the same again. 

She could hardly sleep, her da was in 





such @ tamult, It was po i — ms 
had too many things of, an 
material for thought to last her a life- 

time—all her partners, the new and kind 
faces who had beamed on her ; but she thought 
of no one as much as Sir oo 

She gave him far more than his proper share 
of attention in her busy little brain. She ad- 
mitted to herself that she liked him far the 
best 


How easy it was to on with him, and yet 
how clever he was! e looked it, although 
he only talked nonsense, it must be confessed ! 

Bat her other partners had praised him, 
and said he was a wonderfal orator, quite the 
rising man of his party, and that already his 
counsels and views | ed great weight. 

He was a diploni&tist of the first order, and 
had already carried out two or three difficult 
and delicate negotiations with great success. 

“ You see,” said one of her partners, a little 
lord, with vacuous blue eyes and a fair, 
pointed beard, ‘‘Ourzon is such a cool, self- 
possessed fellow; he never loses his head—at 
any rate with men,” he added to himself, as 
by a happy after thought. “He is a great 
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cociely man, tod; bab he dees n@t care i@® the 
countay, Bor hunfidg “eK or atry 
people e likes town ahd the Comfinént. 
He says the bucolic element in men and women 
bores him too frightfully.”’ + 
If he did not care for country psople why 
was he so civil to her? Pauline asked herself. 
Why did he dance with her foar times, take 
her to supper, sit out.with her, put her in the 
carriage beside Her aunt, and press her hand 
at parting? 
his was @ congndrum she asked herself 
over and over and when the morning 
sun was strea into the room»-she fell 
asleep with it sti 


She did not see tiaters when #he came 
downstairs. She wae mod sent yo pol to 
help with tallest indeed, i was y to 
viper the felt that things“ ~~ & what, 

nt she fe i were 
they were”’ since the She 


was no longer the daughter of @ 1 lows, 
low-horm neboly. She was the Countess 
Pauline in her mother’s right, and it would 
not Become the Countess Pasiline to do hair, 


put om shoes and stockings for 0 half- 
sisters, considering what wal sels they 
were, a 5 





have 
ching 
te look bas 
the path om 
bashes @ 

Tae ‘ 
semblance to the oxa wih 
her more tham the mam 
pausing fy hex 
towards the mone 
sure-ground a8 fast 
carry her. 

He had not seen her, for his head was in 
the opposite direction ; but who was he? Who 
was he waiting for? What wicked errand 
him into Was. he 


Pauline could not answer any of those ques- 
tions, and woald not have known him if she 
saw him again. 

He had black hair, and wore:a soft, much 
creased felt hat. That was all she noticed: 

Would it be well to tell her sisters of ‘her 
adventire ox not? she seked’ herself with ‘a 
baating heart. 

But the man in the wood was q 
ont of her head when dhe reached the 
and saw her auné’s carriage at the door. 
was psying a visit to her niece's sisters, 
abate visit. 

“ She bad been with them for half:an-hour 
already,” so Phebe whispered 
cated breath—Phode, who now, as Pauline 
het bat aud smoothed down her 
ruffled hair, acoorfled her a much lapger share 


her feet, her haudé on eithér arm of the chai 
her look and menner that of a judge deliver, 
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Seemed to shrivel her. 
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had ghe ®ppearance of @wo culprits ing 
ck, \? 


ing BentenSe ald dispensing jgstice, and ~ 
Pauline’s entrance was the signal for her_to 


Rise (and: ‘Qnbrag@! Ber, ia the } Obiitinental 


fashiop, patting her on the cheek, and say- 
ing, — - * 
ikea how are you this morning, my little 
Qinderetia? I haya: been tetling your kind 
sisters of the arrangements I am making for 
you: You are to live tikes tady; I shattmake™ 
& proper ollerenen, sae thie house will be kept 
ina able style while you live in it. 
Yor will go Into ty, have a maid, a man- 
servant, and -canriage for own 
and your er’s onds will be 
te withim. ten days,’ a 
aud menace at as 
ip her 


Business of 











it 












d now, 
importance ci 


‘love, I am 
me to 


| 





orning, and I have many arrangements to 
make before I start; sa, mip 0 ——— . 


@M@bracing her. “ me 
tthe carriage,” ake a and 
Bificent bow to the @iiex 
out of the room, and wae soem 
avenue, aug out-of 
‘Pautine foand that 





Logdon f&rd at we meetg of iy Coaching 
Cit) atithe Maggzine, fou®darkBrogns, Rex. 
fect,maaiichless ) size.and detion. = 

Not a little to Matilda’s and Carry’s eurprize 
Paine was iivited to take the box-seat, and 
they were established behind. 

Never had she been on so lofty a perch he- 


i. 


fore, never driven at such a pace. It was de- 
lightful ! 4 a 
Her sistera wera excec nervous, and 


didnot enjoy themselves at’ all, piving tittte 
suppressed exclamations and screams as they 
turned a sharp corner or thundered down a 
hill, and they bai not the pleasant conversa. 
| tion of Sir Philip, as she had, to modify the 
situation. 

He found time to talk to her a good deal, in 
spite of his four vivacious horses, who reqnired 
constant attention, and he told her that his 
sister, Lady Farrington, wa3 going to ask her 
on a visit. 

“ Would she go?” 

“I shall be 
swered, moat thankfully. ; 

© Sine tx going to write, Eimow, and she will 
eonie for you Berself,” he returmed, ‘/ want 
te ace & grént deal of yeu. Kou know I'm 
néatly always at her house now.” 

To this observation Pauline made no reply, 
beyond becoming extremely red. 

"Do like me, Cinderella?’’ he asked, 


happy, indeed,” she an- 






@? Ob, yes, I like you,” she re- 
much embarrassment, 
you come out. Griving with me 


er: are staying With my sister?” 
: feBnow. Freslig must leave that to 
: -~ ® replied, basAfally. ‘And here we 
rok quickly time Basgone,*ahe added, 


any wely, ae txey dashed through the entcance- 





a A.2R,. . a; antcootlente | 


Why did she eye the young Countess with 
such a maliguamt, searching, and contemptuous 


gaze? ; 

They also had a visit from Sir Philip him- 
self. He came laid, bi quf,wholly to 
please her elder sisters. Oh, crafty Sir Philip ! 


scarcely addressing himself to Pauline (except 

by looks). 
The house wav quite spick and span when 
pA 


he called, and ready to reeeive body. 
smart man-sorvant epened the door; the 
drawing-room lookedc ing; fall of flowere, 
oe em eee farnitare, y new han ; 

new: rage—no e 
faded, shabby-| apartment it ne pte 
of late years. 


The elder sisters were alf smiles, of course, 
and recsived the eivilities of the parti of the 
en with effusive and delighted 
surp 

Could it be possible, Carry asked herself, 
that he was coming to see her? Without 
dpabt this was in her mind, as Panline watohed 
her casting her “yee ue and down, and con- 
stantly displaying which were smal? 
and white, an@ one of ber best points, and 

‘end bridling, and; im her you 


sister's n, malting herself loo& extremely 
vi phen tale widens) 

ey 28) an invita- 
tion to-@rive on Sir Pome the following 


more. J 
“Ts think so. made a 
ingunted consis sake wilon, it seems to 
ave and we 





he note ms 
 Rynted tare a 2 te become 5 bow 
an er 
genie. ans wer in the affirmative 
@xive over you on Thursday after- 


neon, alent three o'clock. 

Panliue’s sisters were by no means too welt 
pleased that their names were left out of the 
invitation, and exchanged whispered remarks, 
and shrugs, and significant glances, and 
audibly “ wondered how Pauline could have 
80 little pride as to go to a house to which her 
nearest relations were net asked,” 

Bat, as: her nearest relations had never let- 
this stand in their way when they had accepted 
invitations in which her name was omitted, 
she boldly said ‘* ¥es;” abteugh it was further 
hinted to ber. that, it. was now. that she wae 
“somebody” that ahe wag noticed, and nel for 
her intrinsic valne. } 

The two amiable Iadies hated their stepr 
sister with a. more ey pen i ener, 
t they were obliged ta keep Oped 
ses Sah of i#t.for each other. Oaly 
is a strong incentive to a good, wa 
family hate. 

‘Pwo days later Lady Farrington had taken 
Panline away im her lovely little Victovia, wibt 
ite high-stepping cobs; and as she was wh 
from the door'she kissed her hand r 
to her two sistera, whom she left standing oD 
the steps, looking the embodiment of $¥e 
Sear eants, their eyes darting fer 


& 
Farrington Court wae a place bailt fn the 
Italfan style, with white staccoed front afi 





afternoom ; and, sure enoug’ hk, the #ext bis 
beautifal team, well kaown i the nee in 





verandah and _— portico, and ae Tuxarias 
as it wae posible forany country howse to be 
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where she maaster.possesecd riches and tis | charming voice, was full of anecdote, repsrtes stiffly, “and I——” Here she paused, din 
pisizess taate. and epigratn, had evidently seem a great deal | cretion closed her lips for once, 


Toey were in time for. five: e'clook tea, and 
habit imptbe boudoiz before remaving theix 


> houdo’r was hung with roze-eolonred 
satin > the emepet was ey, the fnrnitsre 
bleck-and-geld, snd many lovely ornaments 
wate meatiexed about, as if of wo value, 

Je vvas pot empty as. they entered. The 
women with;the orange coloured hair. was 
lounging ia. & chair, dressed in a black satin 
te-goumi baltemethered in. priceless lace, 
win & Feemch novel between her languid 

and-& seer on. her lips. 

She gave Paulineavery cool shakeof thekand, 
pm apna ale rf a 
chimedia an voice that, ‘*' were 
earlier than she expete and. that the. after- 
non had not been ” im answer.to ker 


hoatese’s eager gies. ‘Oh no, the time} 


passed pleasamtly enough,” she drawled. 
"eur beether bes. been sisting here, and Dve. 


been 
“Ob inde! Well Pm vary glad to bear 


of the world and life, althowzh ke waa pre- 
| bably younger than Sir Philip by several years. 

Still with alf. his fascination theré was an 
air of colf reserve about Bim; he neéver 
approachéd persgonaliffes or compliments, 
never spoke of himself, never touched the ont- 
side horder of fiztation. 

And shé rése from the table much attracted, 
bub. feeling instinctively that he was really 
)S8 great a stranger to her as when they had 
| first sat. down, and that slthouah she was 
| sy mpathetically affected by bin, in despite of 
psrealh, be would never give her snother 

t 


%, 

“You Tacky girl; you sat next to Mr. 
» Loraine,’’ said a lively youxg lady to her in 
the drawing-room after dinner. ‘‘I envied 
you, I éan tell you. We are all most frigtt- 
folly amitten, but he is like = block of marble. 
No.one bas made. an impression ever.. Isn’t 
it too distressing? He has no vulnerable 
poiut, no little weakness for one.” 

“Yes, most extraordinary,’’ she returned, 


} 


it. Here’s tes. at-lust.. Valerie; would you | le 


mind makiag. it... I’m halt dead,” said Lady 
Farriogtom.  ‘*Fhe heat this afternoon is 
positizely ‘Quite. trapical, You were wise to 
stay at homel,”’ 

Lady, Parnington and Madame Bart were 

most’. intimate bosom _ friends. 
Panlise was the.odd. one ont, for though Lady. 
Pawiagto was very plaasanttoher, she could 
100 that-her wisii.was amy thing but welcome to 
the other; that sabe el Showa moet violent 
aversion ta ker, and was at no pains to can- 
ceil the fact, 

“Do you take sugar, Miss Rivers?" she 
dtamled, with. the tongs poised in her fingers ; 
“op ane you sweet: enough 7” 

“Sagar, il you plemse,”’ not deigning to notice 
ber sude question, and receiving her cup from 
her hands, and a look accompanying it that 
seh), ‘I wish to it was poison.” 

Pauline bad never e anything to her, 
never spoken to her, aud was aware that she 
did. pot @ such looks nor such sneers, 
a —- meat she onl not igeveath te 
t a reyes said.as. muc. 
as she looked fall Into Madame Bert's pale, 
greenish - grey ones, as’ they met hers point- 
blank, and told her that she would meet 
ber on her own graunds, It should be war to 
tha knife! Bor what reason, Panline, if put 
on ber oath, could not have sworn. The cool 

é Jocks of tha other, and her 
cynical smiles made-her young blond all aflame, 
eMogiched, up the. gauntlet without hesita- 
tig, and for a women's reason, which is as 


intangible as air, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Sin Pasir wae present when Pauline came 
down to dinner, in all the glories of one of her 
Lew Wilettes—a black lace dress, with open 
lace” sleeves—and her pearl neck- 
ace.round her alender white throat. There 
— & good many other people in the room— 
*0 or: three neighbouring Isdies, and their 
daughters and hus ands— Madame Bert, io a 
Ra ses a magnolia satin, made with severe 
Pad tay licity. She was sitting on 
po rg beside Sir Philip, eagerly whispering 

behind.a Jarge feather fan, but he 
Ppicen when he saw Pauline, and hurried 
b Bones er warmly, standing beside her after- 
Matead of returning to his late splendid 
Re a taking no notice of various 
i >: from that lady’s eyes and fan. 
B .. imitoduced to her hia friend—his 
neretary, as she afterwards discovered, a Mfr. 
wa &~& very handsame, dark your 


_ 


® singularly refined, well-bred face a 
fice that, putting good looks aside, was 
plstesting to contemplate. It looked aa if it 
af trouble, buf that it was the mask 


digpas:tio Ps 

m, ane that could “ enffer 
88h next to i 

wveted that he hee. at dinner, and dis- 


‘* He goes everywhere with Sir Philip. He 
is hie secretary, you know,” she gabbied on, 
pleased. with her theme, “ but also his greatest 
friend. T believe he saved his life or Sit 


thai style, and he is so Fagen 
mysterious, Noone has ever made ott who 
he resUy is, or where he comes from, or any- 
thing about him, and we sre all simply dying 
with curiosity [” 

*. How distressing !’’ exclaimed Pantline, wit 
ironical smiles, 

“ Ah, may deaar”—her companion had only 
known her seven minutes by the clock— you 
may kangh as mueb as he like; you will be a 
Victim yourself before long jasf the same as 
the rest of us.” 

“No, indeed,” reddening with a little tinge 
of consciousness. “Iam not so susceptible. 


“that you are all in love with him?” cpening 
her eyes to their fullest extent. 

“Oh, L won't say that, Ican’t explain it. 
He, you will Know by, experience, establishes 
a most extraordinary influence over you; you 
feel that you weal do anythieg he wished, 
that when he is present you thick of no oue 
else. Although he is poor, and no one 
knows anything about him, he has ‘far more 
influesce with a people than Sir Philip—even 
Sir Philip, with all his riches, and country 
places, and. yacht, and carriage and fur.” 

“Tt must be # kind of mesmerism,” she 
cried, “or else it is the mystery. about |him 
which enhances his charm, or else you must 
all be mad!’’ 

At thaf instant the door opened, admitting 
tha men. Sir Philip was at once way- 
laid by Madam Bert, and his secretary came 
straight over to the young ladies on the sofa, 
and took a chair beside Panline, Ashe did 
20, the young lady on the sofa af Pauline’s 
other hand, who had besn recently discussing 
him so frankly, emphasised his arrival by 
giving Panline a cruel. nudge from her very 
sharp red elbow. 

‘* What were youtalkiag about in such an 
engrossing manuer?” he asked, as he crossed 
his legs. ‘‘ What very interesting topic was 
the subject of conversation? Pray don’t let me 
interrupt you?” 

“We were talking of—of mesmerism,” said 
Pauline, casting w: about for something to 
say. Shecould not tell him they had been 
discussing him, 

7 ae ; and do you believe init?” heasked, 
azily, 

“No, I cannot say that I do,” ske returned. 
“IT know nothing about it,” 

“Tt was well you added that. Msitame 
Bert. ia a renowned mesmerist, and wonld'soon 
convert you. Over some her power is un- 


Philip saved his life, a something or cther in | 


Da you mean tosay,” she demanded, bluntly, | 


“ You were going to say something?” he re- 
marked; looking at her expectautly, and sor- 
veying her calmly with his critical dark eyes. 

| ‘* Yes, but Lhave changed my mind. One 
| should thiek twice before spesking,’’ she mnz-- 
| ranre®, with heightened colour. 

‘Neverthe os l'kaow what you were ateni 
te sey, Shall F telf you?” 

© FE you please,” she rejoined, with an m- 
credalors little langh, He asked carelely,— 

“You were going te say, I don’tlike Madame 
Bert, were you not?” leaning towards bez: 
and lowering hie voice. 

Pauline made no reply to this rude questioz:- 
It was no Business of his. 

“ Tgee-you ate vexed with me,” he prooceded, 
‘*bnt you need not be, Your instinci iv @ 
right one,” lowering his voice omee mors. 
“Beware of madame, She is a dangersam 
woman.” 

“ And why—why do you tell me this?” she 
stammered. 

‘‘ Hush!” authoritatively, “she ie goimz te 
sing. - L will tell youanother time,” aud here 
the chords of the grand piano sounded throvgh: 
the room under a practissd hand, aud the- 
notes of madame’# voice came pealing forth, 

Tt wae a mrvellous. organ, so powsrfnk a 
traitred: so sympathetic! No wonder every ear 
in the room was turned to its outpourings, ne 
wonder that you could hear a pim drop wher 
she paneed:; She sang without notev, ballad 
firat; wher that came to am end her fingers: 
| strayed into a wild Creole love-song, whitish 
| alt time Sir Paitip leant over the piano a 

= bewitched, bis eyes.absolutely fasten.d om 

er . 
“How,” Panline 'aske® ‘herself, with » 
serte of ‘shame and humiliation, ‘could she 
ever have imagined that he cared for her. 
Madame wap the very mistress of his sonl, she 
felt,” (please kindly remember thai she was: 
very youn) & huge Inmp im her throat, aa 

aching sinkitgat her heart, as sha realized 
what a conceited little fool she had been ; am 
still the notes of the singer's exquisito voice 
rose and fell in the stillness, still she held 
everyone's emotions as if were in the suait 
hollew of her band; and then gradaalty. 

adually the sounds came fainter, fainter, aa®» 
sinter, and died away in a dead silence.. 

“She reminds one of a siren, Does she 
not?” said a voice beside Pauline. 

She looked up quickly (I'm afraid there were 
| tears in her eyes), and met the dark; uz- 
| fathomable orbs of Mr. Loraine, Had be 
| read her secret? ‘* ¥es, she is a siren, yellow 
hair and all. Whatdo you think?” 

“ Eknow as little about sirens as I do about 
mesmerism.” she returned, colfly, “ Pray 
why should you faney that she, Madame Bert, 
is ike fa siren?’ following her with her oyes, 
as sue went towards the open French windows 
with Sir Philip, who was carrying her fan aud. 
wrap, with gallant solicitude. 

‘« Because she attracts men in spite of tiem- 
selves with her voice, and makes shipwreck of” 
their lives. Is that a plain answer, Countess. 
Pantine ?’’ 

Tt was &@ plain answer, with a vengeance, snd” 
psinfal doubts now beeame doubly painfal 





| certninties. Stortly afterwarde, in answer tow 


siguel from Lady Farrington, Mr. Loraine get: 
a em —~ © . 

he next day most of the ty at Parzings- 
ton went fur a drive om Sie Philip's Qrag. 
Madams Bert on the box—a young cavalry 





officer and Pauline behind, two other conples 


| also om the roof. 


Pauline was resolved to carry a bold fro, 
to show no sign of disappointment, and to smile 
snd laugh and be cheerfal, and ready to de- 
pleased, and her companion was really mov. 
amusing; their laughter was continuous, thei 
conversation incessant, 

She remarked that now and then their conc 





bounded.” gencing across st her and his 
patron, Sir Philip, as they stcod by the open | 


piano, in earnest 





harming manner, & 


if . 
*T do not wikd To he convexsea” ele replie?, | 


man was listening with ahalf-averted facs, and 
that he looked rather gloomy, ia spite of 
fe od brilliant endeavours to chai ls. 
atfentt mo. 
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They had a tea picnic among tbe ruins of an 
old castle, and climbsd about in couples, ex- 
ploring the moat, chapel, tilt-yard, and up ite 
rickety stairs, ‘‘to view the landscape o’er 
from the leads, basal f 

Oaptain Bohun was still Pauline’scompanion, 
and she could see that their host’s eyes were 
constantly travelling in their direction, and, 
after awhile, he followed them with the whole 
of his body, and attached himself to their 
company, as Madame was much exhausted, and 
had refased to climb the stairs. N.B. (Madame 
‘was no chicken.) 

**Look here, Bohun,” he said, “ supposing 
we change partners forawhile? Madame Bert 
knows your people; she is resting below, and 
T'll take care of your young lady until tea time, 
eh ? ” 


Captain Bohun did not quite fancy the 
arrangement, nor seize on the exchange with 
any great cordiality, but he was obliged to sub- 
mit to’ it With a good grace ; and, returning 
eluctantly downstairs, left Pauline and Sir 
‘Philip on the roof alone. 

“I’m so glad you managed to come over 
‘with Mary,” he said, effasively, ‘‘ and I’ve not 
~had a word with you yet.” 

She could not very well say what she thought 
—that was his fault, not hers—that since his 
greeting to her in the drawing-room the 
previous day, he had not once noticed her or 
opened his lips to her, and had been berm | 
taken up with Madame Bert, the yellow- 
-sitren. Perhaps her ever tell-tale face spoke 
~for her. 

‘You seem very much pleased with young 
Bohun. I heard you laughing nearly the whole 
way behind me,” he proceeded, leaning his 

elbows on thé stone coping, and surveying her 
discontentedly,. ‘‘I never found his society so 
excessively amusing.” 

“ Did you not?” sheexclaimed, saucily, and 
resolved to show him that what was sauce for 
the gander was equally sauce for the goose. 
*‘Butthen you see you are a man, and it’s 
different.”’ 

** And you like him?” morosely, 

‘* Yes, very much indeed. He is the most 
amusing person I have ever met. I’m quite 
dooking forward to our drive back,” smiling 
serenely. 

* Oh, are you! but Iintend that you are to 
be my companion. Turn about is fair play. 
I had Madame coming, and it’s your turn 
going home, Let us seeif she will find Bohun 
-@s amusing,” combatively. 

“ Bat she came with you,” expostulatea the 
~young lady, ‘ and she will.think she ought to 
g0 back with you, and”—frankly looking at 
“him in the face—“ don’t mind me—it’s quite 
all the same to me.’’ 

“I daresay,” he rejoined, slightly offended, 
“bat it is not to me, and it’s my privilege to 
choose my partuer for the box-seat.” 

And so the matter was settled, but by no 
“means to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Captain Bohun came to Pauline, and threw 
himself down at her feet in the grass after tea, 
and said in a grum>ling voice, — 

“T say, have you heard that Carzon wants 
you to drive home with him? I call it an 
awfal shame—don’t you? No end of a sell for 
me. I’m to have Madame for a change, and 
@he and I are not kindred spirits. What a 
tongue she has! Arrows of poison are under 

her lips! She gives me quite a creepy feel, as 
if there was or | uncanny about her, or 
oe had the evil eye! What do you 


“Don’t let her mesmerise you, that’s all,” 
ehe remarked, sarcastically. 
“Ob, she wouldn’t be bothered with mes- 
‘merising me. She is too much taken up with 
her old friend, Sir Philip, I’m much too small 
@ fish to be worth frying. She knew him in 
days of yore. She’s madly in love with him— 
anyone can see that with half an eye. She 
shows her hand rather too plainly for a clever 
woman of the world, as she is said to be, and 
she could stab any other woman that he hap- 
pens so much as to look at. She’s not very 


No. Pauline knew that, and Madame’s face, 
frantically as she sought to control her feelings, 
was a study in white fury ss she beheld her 
handed to her recent post—the box-seat. 
However, sho restrained herself, and was re- 
solved not to permit Philip to indulge in a téte- 
a-téte at any cost. 

She = her only too well pleased soldier 
beside her, and leant over and talked to the 
coachman most of the way home. 

‘*Do you remember this? Oh, I was for- 
getting to tell you that,” and dragging in sub- 
ject after subject with a genius and a per- 
severance worthy of a better cause, subjects 
that left Pauline entirely out of the conver- 
sation, despite of Sir Philip’s efforts and her 


own. 

In skill of this kind—in fencing with these 
weapons (words), Madame Bert was far, far 
the superior of them both; and, on the 
whole, she had succeeded in her aim, and 
spoiled their pleasant téte-d-iéte on the way 
home most effectually. 

‘*She didn’t give you much chance of get- 
ting in a word edgewise, did she?” said 
Captain Bchun, as he handed Pauline her 
parasol with a knowing look. ‘She's a 
clever woman if ever there was one. Too 
clever by half, in my opinion,” ia a lower 
voice as she came near. 
All that evening she again kept Sir Philip 
in her train. He never even looked at or 
spoke to Pauline—he hung over the piano, 
he played ecarté with Madame alone in & 
room off the drawing-room, whilst the others 
mae ata larger table and had a game of 
ap. 
Pauline was resolved now to be quite in- 
different, if she could, and throw herself heart 
and soul into what was to her a novel and 
most exciting amusement, and to lose no time 
in building foolish castles in the air. 
The next day she was sittiog in one of the 
verandahs late in the afternoon, with a book 
on her knee, her eyes bent on the beautifal 
undulating park beneath her, and her 
thoughts very busy with the great change 
that had taken place in her prospects in 
such a short time, when all at once she 
was aware of voices in the room behind 
her—a writing-room, which opened on 
the verandah, but from which she was in- 
visible, They were the voices of her hostess 
and Madame in eager conversation. 
_ “I tell you, Marie, that you did me a very 
ill turn when you brought that girl here. 
What possessed you to her? ” said one. 

“Philip wished it. He pitied her, poor 
child, and he likes her.” 

“Impoasible!’’ Don't you imagine that he 
is taken with her, a hideous, sallow-looking, 
8 girl, with two big black eyes, like holes 
burnt in a blanket. Philip has more taste, I 
should hope!"’ Madame’s English was blunt 
and forcible. 

“Well, he wished her to be asked, at any 
rate, perhaps on account of her romantic his- 
tory, and it's quite too extraordinary.” 

: — fiddlestick !” with a contemptuous 
augh, 

“Well, my dear Valerie, it is romantic ; she 
is a}Romanoff, and——” — 

“*T don’t believe a word of it, not one; all a 
story trumped up by that old Rassian witch, 
who is as mad as ever she can be in my 
_—e and ought to be in an asylum years 


“ She is very rich, at any rate, mad or not, 
and this girl is to have all her money,” in an 
awestruck whisper. 

She wished she could get away; listeners 
never hear any good of themselves. But to 
arise and walk out on the verandah they 
would naturally see her; to enter the room she 
dared not, her moral courage would not permit 
her, for they would know that she must have 
heard all, so she sat with a quickly beating 
heart, as still as a mouse, and as frightened. 

‘How long is she going to stay?” pro- 
ceeded Madame, essively. 

“Oh! I suppose till after the ball, of course— 





fond of you,” with a eignificant laugh, 


next Thureday, I can’t think why you are so 





rejudiced, Valerie. I like her, she is a very 
armless, unaffected, pretty gl. and if 
knew the awful life she had with those 
sisters you would be sorry for her, and glad 
that she should have a little pleasure at last, 
Captain Bohun——” 

“ It’s notCaptain Bohun, it’s Philip. She hag 
made up her mind to captivate him, with her 
innocent airs and infantile graces, and that’s 
what he likes, the modest maiden style,” con. 
temptuously. ‘'Ob, I see through her game, 
But she shall never marry him, never, never, 
never | as long as my name is Valerie Bert. | 
would die sooner—she should die sooner, Ag 
for her sisters, I wish they had an end 
of her,”’ viciously. 

‘* My dearest Valerie, why are you 80 violent? 
What has come over you? You are crazy,” ina 
tone of friendly expostulation. 

“ T’ll tell you, Marie. I know that that 
will work me some harm, I have a never fail. 
ing sense that tells me such things. She is 
the antipodes to my good fortune. She is my 
evil genius, but I am hers. My powers, my 
will, are ten times stronger ; and, in a struggle 
between us, she will be yed |” 

‘*Valerie, Valerie! you are talking like a 
French novel,” exclaimed her friend, in a voice 
of mild reproach—a voice that implied that she 
was accustomed to these outbursts. “And 
you know, dear, Iam your friend. We were 
girls and schoolfellows in the old days in Paris 
at the Sacré Coour, and I have always advised 
you for your = (though you wonld never 
profit by it). me give you one last bit of 
advice. Don’t think of Philip—give him ~ 

‘*Never!’’ impetuously, “I adore ! 
Nothing shall separate us, nothing come’ 
between us. He is mine,and Iam his. More 
than this, he worships me, when not influenced 
by that hideous girl, He dares not give one 
thought away from me, my handsome, talented, 
distinguisbed Philip. He shall be mine, and 
mine alone!” 

“Valerie, you are talking monstrous non- 
sense—you are mad! on this subject you are 
crezy!”’ 

‘Mad! Am1I? I have method in my mad- 
ness. I tell you, Marie, that I hold him, your 
brother, in the very hollow of my hand!” 


(To be continued.) 








Fatsze Harr. 

Taz Greek, Egyptian, Carthaginian and 
Roman ladies, more than twenty-five centaries 
ago, made use of the most extravagant quan- 
tities of borrowed bair, and they wound itinto 
large protuberances upon the bac: of 
heads, and to keep it in place used “ hair-pins” 
= precisely the form in use at the present 
time. 

The Roman women of the time of Augustus 
were ogous pleased when they could 
their rivals in piling upon their heads the 
highest tower of borrowed locks. They also 
arranged rows of curls formally around the 
sides of the head, and often the very fashion- 
able damsels would have pendent carls in 
addition. 

An extensive commerce was carried on in 
hair, and after the conquest of Gaul blonde 
hair, auch as was grown upon the heads of 
German girls, became fashionable at Rome, 
and many a poor child of the forest, upon the 
banks of the Rhine, parted with her locks 10 
adorn the wives and daughters of the proud 
conquerors, 

The great Cwsar, indeed, in a most cruel 
manner, cut off the hair of the vanq 
Gauls and sent it to the Roman market 
sale, and the cropped head was regarded in the 
conquered provinces as a badge of slavery. 

The artistic, professional hairdressers of old 
Rome were employed at exorbitant prices 
form the hair into fanciful devices, sach # 
harps, diadems, wreaths, emblems of 
temples and conquered cities, or to plait it into 
an incredible number of tresses, which were 
often lengthened by ribbons so as tor af 
the feet, and loaded with pearls and clasps 





; gold, 
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FOR HERSELF ALONE. 


A fortane-hunter he had been called 
Till he met his fate, a maid, 
uted poor, in the home installed 
*or a cousin, whom all obeyed, 
By common report an heiress grand, 
With stocks and houses at her command. 


With the latter’s suitors at first was he, 
Till all were sarprised—none less 

Than the maid herself—his suit to see 
At the shrine that was penniless, 

Orso alleged, and thence daily grow 

More ardent and lost in her beauty’s glow. 


“He is mad!” they murmured. ‘‘She too 


poor to wed, 
And he has but a stipend small.” 
Bat on with his wooing the young man sped, 
Unheeding perversely all, 
Save the new sweet flame that was hourly 


fanned, 
Till at last he offered his heart and hand. 
“Why, you cannot mean me, but my cousin!» 


she, 
“ All the others confess her power ; 
For she the heiress is thought to be, 
And I without charm or dower.” 
“Oh, I love you, I love you!” he could but 


BBY 5 
And he clasped her form, nor she said him 
nay. 


All the rest with pity for him looked on, 
As the wedding-day’s sole alloy ; 
Bat her cheek was flushed as the east’s at 


dawn, 
And his with unselfish joy. 
“Tam yours,” she murmured within his ear, 
“For myself, and not for my fortune dear.” 


“Yourfortune? Ah, yes ; ’tis your heart,” he 


Which 

bd first truly kindled my own!” 

Then she merrily laughed at his puzzled look 
When they were once more alone. 

“Oh, my cousin,” she cried, “but helped a 


sham, 
"Tis I who the heiress was and am ! 


“ Forgive me, darling, the plot so old, 

But for love I oft pined and longed, 
And yet so feared that but for my gold 

In the end to be wooed and wronged” — 
But his kiss the pretty excuses stopped, 
As upon his bosom her fair head dropped. 


Faded the world, with its babble and glare, 
Ite Su wes naught to them, 
Secure in the jewels that make so fair 
Love’s beautiful diadem ; 
For never had bloomed good-faith more sweet 
Than sprang that day from the dose doce 








A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


a 
CHAPTER X. 


* When you speak sweet, I'd have you do it ever; 
you sing, I’d have you buy and sell so,” 


? Bx o'clock slowly striking from Marling 
tower clock is borne to us over the 
simmer air, and brings us back from tho 
dream of love to the prosaic commonplace of 
vt Oanitbests 
already?” I say, rousing myself 
trom the silence of bliss which has enciscled 
z for the last minute or two. There comes a 
me when love can say no more, and falls 
on silence to enforce its charm, and no 
, has been our case, However, six 
@'clock means that I must hurry home to 
te End. How different a Celia to the one 
T set out heavy-hearted only two hours back ! 
#0 short—ah, too short—hours have worked a 
Marvellous change in destiny. How time is 
Woe, 


gf 


with unknown joy or sorrow, weal or 
hess or misery ! Strange, inexplicable 





time, with his hoary head and ominous sickle 
what does he not bring in his hands to weary- 
ful mortals, and how very little we ever thank 
him for what he brings! 

“ Yes, dearest ! It’s absolutely six, so Marling 
clock tells us, and I’ve found it generally a 
steady old timekeeper to be relied on, which 
is more than one can say of the rectory clooks. 
Mr. Barlow always seems to forget to wind 
them up, and they run down as if they were 
indulging in an epileptic fit, now and then, asa 
small amusement for leisure hours.” 

“Well, I must go,” I say with a sigh, for 
the present is very sweet, and I am lIcth to 
slide back into everyday existence, as it were. 
** Leila and Michael will be back from Bury 
market by this time I should think, and they 
will be waiting tea.’ 

“* AndI must go too, my Celia, or Miss Hannah 
will be trotting to see what I am after. Not 
that I should mind that one atom, she is such 
a thoroughly dear old soul, so unlike the 
usual meddling old woman of the pericd. It’sa 
blessing to know a dear ancient lady like her.” 

I agree most heartily with Colin in his 
encomiums. 

“I wonder what she'll say when she hears 
that we have made up our minds to the 
marriage state?’ he inquires, picking up my 
hat off the grass, where he flang it some time 
back, and giving it to me to put on. 

I also inwardly wonder what aunt and 
Michael and Leila will say too, as I put my 
hat on, but I keep this marvelling to myself. I 
have a shrewd suspicion that they will not 
manifest that delight which one might 
naturally expect on such an occasion. How- 
ever, I cannot — help that. 

‘*T am sure she be very glad, indeed,” I 
say, as I recall how urgently Miss Hannah ad- 
vised me to go and ask Colin to swing me 
after I had rafased to do so, and how, from the 
very first, she was desirous of our being good 
friends. _ Perhaps she even wished us to be 
lovers. If so, we need have no fear of her 
disapproval, at any rate. 

“Now, mademoiselle, how about that six- 
pence?” he says, directing my attention to 
the forlorn-looking little coin lying against the 
tree rcot, a silent spectator of our love-makin 
part cause and effect of it, indeed, and to 
which I should be eternally grateful. “Are 
you going to leave it there in solitary state, or 


what?” 

‘‘Oh! my darling little sixpence!” I ory, 
pouncing on it, and raising it trom mother 
earth, “Of course I would not eave it there 
on any consideration whatever. It's my talis- 
man; I’ll have a hole bored through it and 
wear it as an amulet, a charm against evil 
spirits, male and female. The treasures of 
Monte Cristo would not compensate me for my 
dear little sixpence now,” I end, jokingly, for 
my tearfal mood has passed, and my spirits 
feel as light and joyous as winged angels fresh 
from Heaven, 

‘*I believe you love that sixpence more than 
you do me,” he urges, with pretence of re- 
proach in his tone. “ I don’t think I shall allow 
you to have it, lest you should get too fond of 
money. Your lover is not a man of wealth, 
remember, 80 you must not become a merce- 
nary little girl; that would never do.”’ 

There’s no fear of my becoming mercenary, 
but I must keep my sixpence; t ismine. You 
know I earned it?” I return, gleefully, 

“ T’'ll tell you what we'll do with it. It shall 
be a talisman for both of us, I'll get it ont in 
half, with a hole bored through each piece, one 
4 you oo bed =e = Rew us of each 

er, not that it ought necessary ; still 
it will be a liak between us two ~ wf we're 
apart. What say you to my plan, little 
damsel ?” 

‘*T like it. Have it done at once, will you?” 
tendering him the coin; ‘‘because I don’t 
want to be without my amulet, remember ; and 
now I must go, Colin,” I end, uttering his name 
rather timidly, though I used to say it bravely 
enough to myself, not so very long back either. 

"Come, then. I'll go your way to-day, 
though it’s a long way round. Now I've go; 





you, you perverse, small thing,I can’t bear to 
let you go again; I shall go and see the father 
this evening ; the sooner the better, then ycn’ll 
quite belong to me—not even the shadow of 
cousin Michael between us. Come.” 

And taking my palm in his we saunter over 
the meadows, away from the ranning river, 
the goarled old hawthory, who can acd one 
more story to its long list of many years come 
and gone before ; linger hand-in-hand heedless 
of anything in this wide, wide world but our- 
selves and our love, so truly selfish is the 
winged god Eros. 

We are close upon Gable End, when round 
the corner of the road comes the quickiy 
trotting mare and dogcart, with Michael and 
Leila side by side, facing full upon us. 

It is a hedge-rowed, tree lined road, and so 
the sound was deadened to our unmindful ears, 
wrapt in our own conversation. My first ir- 
stinct is to pull my hand from Colin's, not for 
one moment because I feel I am caught in any 
wrong doing, simply the first overt act conse- 
quent on gurprise; but he tightens his grasp 
on it, holding it firmly in his. He, at any rate, 
has no mind to conceal our lover-like attitude. 
Why should he? The fact will soon be patent 
enough to all eyes; it is only forestalling 
events a little. 

Michael driving so fast that he is almost 
on us ere we any of us know it reins in the 
mare at once, stopping beside us, and it is not 
until then—not antil both he and Leila have 
had ample opportunity of observing that we 
have been hand in hand—that Colin releases 
my palm from his strong clasp. 

Looking up at the two in the dogcart I know 
by their faces they bave seen and in a measure 
understand the meaning. If ever features 
told tales, theirs do now. Michael's is ashen, 
and his eyes stare at me as if they would 
burn me up with inquiry, while Leila’s mouth 
writhes in her endeavours to smile pleasantly, 
and look unconsciously amiably at Colin, as 
she says to him with forced expression,— 

‘ Why, I thought you were going to Norwich 
to-day with Mr. and Miss Barlow?” 

**80 I originally intended; but you sce I 
have changed my mind,” he returns, with the 
faintest shade of provoking intent in his voice. 
“I'm <= I did not go; it would have been 
fearfully hot in dusty streets, and I have spent 
my time much more profitably,” with a short 


laugh. 

Michael absolutely glares at him as he says 
this, still with that pallor through his sunbarnt 
face. I believe if he could run his bay mare 
over Colin, and annihilate him where he 
stands, he would with all the pleasure in life. 
However, he only flicks his whip, making the 
mare start, though he holds her well in, for 
Michael is a capital whip, and can manage 
horseflesh with the best of them. 

‘Have you and Celia been fishing?”’ in- 
quires a, with obvious effort. f 

**No, not fishing,” says Colin, turning his 
smiling brown eyes on me, by his side. 

“Of course not. How stupid of me to ask 
though, you haven’t any rods and things. How 
did you amuse yourselves for a whole after- 
noon? Arguing, or discussing the political 
economy of the country?” and she darts a 
glance at me, as if she expected me to duly 
catalogue our doings from the moment of her 
de until the present time for her special 
behoof and benefit, 

However, I leave the onus of answering on 
Colin, who returns lightly, — 

“No, Celia "—pointedly marking my Chris- 
tian name for Michael and her joint edifica- 
tion—“‘andI neither spent our afternoon in 
argument or comment on our country’s political 
outlook, still we managed to amuse ourselves 
fairly well,I think. Didn’t we?” to me, 

I nod and say “ Yes,” Then Michael puts 
in his word for the first time since our ren- 
contre. : 

“We must not pean ie mare standing any 
longer, Leila, she’s so hot ; but if you'd like to 
get out and walk with Celia and Mr. Boughton 
up to the house, I'll take her round to the 
stables for a rub down at once.’ 
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“ Qh! no, Michael, thank you,” she answers 
sweetly, and the lips writhe in smother 
etrained smile, “I won't get out, now we're 
ro close heme ; I'd rather remain where I am. 
Besides,” with a rather spiteful intonation, 
- anda vicious glance at me, which glides off 
ma #8 water does off a duek’s back, ‘I should 
feel so very de trop, Celia and Mr. Boughton 
might not want me, Oh, no, I won't get ont. 
Are you coming in now?" to Calin. “Be- 
cause, if not, I may as well say good-bye here,” 
stretching out her little gloved hand over the 
side of the dog-cart. 

“Tm on, my way to the ape etl Miss 
Neville, for that cup which cheers but not 
inebriates, I shall, gap however, see 
you at Gable End this evening, as I am 
coming round to see Mr. Lasceles.” 

“ Then it’s only ay revoir. Don't be'late, I've 
bought a new at Bary to-day, and I want 
you to try it over with me. We seem 
to sing so well together—T mean oar voices 
harmonise so well,” she calls out, turning her 
head back to say it, and waving her hand, 
as Michael starts the mare on her way, trying 
to up at least the semblance of a tender 
entente between Colin and herself, as if some- 
thing beyond ordinary friendship's link bound 
them together. 

Colin gives vent to a short lenge as the mare 
— onward, urged by the flick of Michael's 

Y 


oy think they beth ses how the land lays,” 
he says, with a of enjoyment in his 
brown eyes. “ aid you want to sustch 
your hand away like that, you little, nanghty 
thing? Are you sfraid of cousin Michael and 
Leila- Neville? ‘You needn't be, I-won't let 
you be bullied, be sure of that, Bisck looks 
won't break any bones, that’s: one comfort. 
We can manage to support that, I rather 
fancy ; and they can’t prevent us: loving~one 
another, can they?” 

“No,” Lanswer, slowly, but I think how 
nearly Leila kept us apars, and bat for thet 
little silver talisman we might still have been 
playing at ¢ross-purposes, quite estranged. 
Then I add gwavely, ‘I could not help loving 
you, Colin, even if I tried hard not ta do so, I 
did try several days, bu‘ I found it was. no. mae 
whatever, I was obliged to leve you wheather 
T liked i of nat,” 


‘But you did like,” he saya, gaily, ‘‘and so 
we are going tobe very happy for the fature— 
so happy, dearest. If the father sage yes! 
T may have his aweet little daughter, why, 
there will net be ene dark spot on omr horizon, 
one gloomy thought to mar oar love, No one 
can possibly harm us,” aud he tekee my hand 
in 





his, 

** Indaed, btrust not, Colin. I pray not, with 
all my heart,” I-asseverate, earnestly. 

“ Well, good-bye for the next hour or so. 
Leila asked me:net to be late, didu’t she?” — 


manly baritone this eveniag, when the time 
— i > afvaid, my —— Celia, 
; ze. mm an énemy of your friend to- 
day, and for that matter so have I. I am 
heartily sorry for your cousir, I must confess, 
bot Miss Neville's ize we can both Live and 
flourish under. ‘A rivederci, amima mia}’” 
aud Kissing the hand he holds in hia moves 
lelourely woad may way up mbteeeieriae 
tely wend my way up @ b' to the 

portals of my ancient 1 5 wi 
Now that Colin has left me, my hitherto 
thoron gh senze of’ geourtty deserts 5 ilst 
he waswithtn sight and sownd f felt no atom of 
fear what “man could dounto me,” Bat now 
the touch of bis hang is gone, the sight of hfs 
browa ey¢s no'loncer pear, T feel 9 flattering 
sensation of teoubloms dombt as to how my 
news will be received. TF know father will be 
all = could wish. never me in 
anything in my life, and I have so set my heart 
owen i hawt eor ss Me 
~ ited. Iso work 


im thick fi is f 
ood Colm and I shea say go2d-bye ty Be 








| have known him so short a time, 





other. Ob! I can’t and won't think avything 
80 horrible. 

The house fs very quiet as I enter it, The 
old oaken, brass-atudded door always stands 
open, except when winter’s chill blasts and 
feathery snowstorms come whirling abont 
oar old home. Only a stained glasa swing- 
door keeps barricade against odd comers, 
and shuts away the sight of the garden from 
the big, marble-floored hall, remnant of the 
dass when doubtless Gable End received 
finer company than it does now. I push 
through and pass down the hall, preparatory 
to going into father's sanctum to tell him 
my love-story, and prepare him for Calin’s 
visit by-and-by, when @ purring voice that 
I know 80 well calls out softly as I pase the 
dining-room door, which is half-open,— 

‘*Oglia |. precious child! is that you?” 

* Yes, aunt, Do you want anything?” and 
I poke my head into the roam, discovering 
aunt solus on the sofa, braiding a tea. .cosy 
assiduously, with a heap of ailks lying by ber 


side. 

“T thongbt it must be you,sweet! Youare 
just in tinte to give me fome advice as to 
which coloured silk I. ought to use for this 
Poppy I am outlining in,” 

walk forward to the sofa, knowing per- 
fectly well, as I do so, that aunt is already in 
possession of the fact naticeahle to Mishael 


and Leila, on our sudden me¢ting in the Marl-. 


ing-road, close to Gable End just now. Who 
her informant was, however, I cannot yet 
determine. That she Knows if is a moral 
certainty In my mind; “hence her demand for 
my advice on the snbjectof poppy red. 

“Leila is @ much batter ? @ of crewel- 
working than I am, aunt,” I say, taking up 
the bright bande of parti-colouzed embroidery 
sitk; ‘she could-tell youin a moment-what 


Saehe, you ought to nse, Why don’t you ask 
er’ » 


“* Leila has excellant taste, I awn, bub-ao has 
my sweet Celis,” nodding her head approvingly 
in my direction; “and Leila is upstairs in 
her room, dressipg for tea, Sae and Michael 
have come back from Bury market, and she 
tells me, swest pst, thet when they turped 
round the Marling corner, and Gama upon you 
sufldenty, you were actually walking along 
Handia-haud with Mr. Booghton. I t:ust she 
was mistakey,” carefully sortibng out some 
faded green silks wrapped up in papera, neat- 
ness personified, 

At! so it was Leila who told Aunt Rachel, 
was it, 

“No sunt, she was not mistaken,” I aver, 
a. 

_ “Ol my own pet! I am very, very sorry 
imdeed to heat. you say that,” she goes-o2 
smoothly, ‘ bat 1 know thatthe dove ia prepar- 
ing its steel-tipped wings to flap in my face, 
deapite the ‘own pét,’ and soft pur * You mnat 


~- . ber you are no longer a wayward child 
emiling—“ so. I won't I have te ‘chantey’ | train mi | 
that dnet wish ber, too, wulews she declines my | butalmost a woman now, and it isnot decorous 


| to let a young man take your band like that. | 
Of course’—bastily seeing my intention af | 


interrupiion — ‘‘precious love! I know you 








meant no harm, no$ in the slightest degree, | 


ani it was only a littl: idla fum ‘on your 
part Mr. Boughton Fam afraid isan ywosulfer- 


Sattieate f 
| Tather’s door, 
o 


able flirt, so Leila. tells me; and she knows 


having mettim before. You, or rather we, 
that 
he “ia really almost a stranger to us; if nat 
quite... No, Calia sweet, I cannot allow you to 
be drawn into any silly, idle flirtation, It is 
not* fair to my Michael,” and her tome ingen- 
sibly burdens towards the close of her sentence. 
Thave an idea that she does not imagine it hea 
gone 8° far between Colin and myself as it 
really has, only the budding pramise of alom 
affair, which will ripen if allowed to remain 
uuplacked, Hence she fondly believes che is 
effextaally putting a spoke into our. joint 
ioral and nipping all incipient passion ig 
Let . 


She has hitherto been so completely success. 
fal in keeping us apart, aided and abetted by 
Leila, that I experience quite a horrid pleasare 


| in undeceiving her. 











“Iam going to’marry Colin Boughton,” 
Isay blantly, not softening the blow in the 
smallest degree,’and watching aunt's face ag] 
say it. It does notoften happen to fall into 
my power to be able to checkmate miy parsing 
relative. Reprisal even in aty sttall fhrm is 
always denied me, because. aunt is always eo 
very wary in her moveg, so that ft wonldnct 
be in humay natare to deny myself this horria 
pleasnrablene:s, which T own to feeling at 
this precise moment; ‘‘that is why we were 
walking hand-in-hand, I can take my fature 
husband's band without any andue decoram, 
Iam thankful-to say.” 

Aunt's thin lips area mere line as I-convey 
this iatelligence—as narrow line of acidity; 
and those eyes have their steeliesi brilligney 
as they csze at mp,standing by ‘the sofa. For 
a moment I know she dares not speak; lest 
her tongue should refase to’ purr, and obsii- 
nately pour forth torrents of invective agains 
me and poor harmless Colin. 

“Marry him!’ she almost siutis ont, Mikes 
cat preparing fox the fray, forgetting thia 
supreme moment to “precious * or “own put’ 
or .‘swees lowe’ me; ‘‘ why be has not.gote 
penny to dless himself with.” 

“Bat L bave, you seeauut,” J retora some- 
what cruelly, for I know. aunt-has bad her grey 
eyes on all my macther’s. money which ‘Lather 
holds in trust for.me.natil he dies; then itis 
mine. She had planned it all so nisely for 
Michael and I—how he.would eventually bs 
master of Gable End, and she would virtually 
be mistress ; and I—well, I,should be probably 
a nopentity, ' Prue always: saidit, ending io 
variably witeher Don’ p you her 
him, Miss Celia,” meaning Michacl “Or 
rather I shall have,’’ I amend after #4pauee, 
daring which auntis flattering her — 
preparatory to an ouslanght. ‘‘ Besides, 
hag his pay. We sbali not be ao-very badly 
off, anilam not an extravegent girl!’ 

“No dobt your lover is fully aware that 
you are ap heiress on.a small scale—p;obadly 
had your mother’s will examfted at Doctor’ 
Comtions before ha foand out he destred yon 
for a. wife,” she ramaryba sarcastically. “I 
trast my Gear ‘brother-fn-law may see the 
necessity of preserving you from any fortune 
hunter's clrtth "—with grim composure. 

“As amy gate, sbuever's clatch J. ieil inte 
it won't be Mishnel’s, anns;” I aGiem fogeitly, 

eating abasty retreat fom the diniag- room, 
and moving across the hall to father's sanctaa, 
where I kuow..he ia t2 ba. found, panded 
pouring over some vellam-bound ilhuaine 
miesal, or cataloguing his cameos, leaving 
aunt:to chew the o12 of my fing! reflection a 
she best may. I ceo pretty plainky thatshe 
at least nds my vews not aecording 2 her 
liking. I wonder whether T shall ever be 
“ precions” or“ own pet "again? Ando! 1 
do wonder what Mishae) will say! ‘Poor 
Michael !...I know what love is now, and cao 
sympathise, I told him once I had no heart. 
t ia nottrae, F have one, but it beats aloue 
for Colia. “‘Ob, Heaven!” Ley to myself 
fervently, “let‘nothiag esme between me and 
my love, I pray yon.”’.. Then I knocked at my 

or 


- * * 


Haifan hour afterwards I rash upstainw is 
frantic haste to dom my evening garments for 
tem, which ia later to-night, having beep pat 
of uatil seven, om acootat of the jourey,# 
Bury. Rrueatands by the window, waitinglar 
ov adveat. 

I dance up to her, and fling my armsrrousd 
hex dear old fat.ueok, inita.gatten trill... - 

“Tam golegto be mécried, Prue! Whatdo 
you say to that?” 1 exy gleetaliy. 

“Lawk-ame, deagie! now yew don'ts 
£0,’ she deubtfgl as. ro whather 
really mean it.ox.not, for I have bithere 
alwags stseungualy scon'ed the bara ides of 
maarriage ; that is, with Micuael. s 

« Yea! 1 am going to masry Calin: My, 
Boughicn, you haow”’ aatory. ” Ob? 


bat be ia auch a.danhing, and I do love bim # 
very, vary.much;” and I gaye her a hug af 
abe were Colin himself, 
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‘“Lawk a me! "’ she says again, in asionish- 


Lawk-a me is Prue's favourite expression, 
employed, on every available occasion, and 
expressive of varied emotiont—spoken joy- 
fulty, sorrowfally, dismaliy, and sometimes, 
bat raxely, geuntingly, Oo this occasion is 
conveys le excitement. 

#* Phere-now,” she goes on sagaly, “1 always 
dia think him a right niece: young gentleman, 
that I did. And he'd come inte the dairy so 


pleasant like—— 
“When: 1 was there, Prue,” I added, laugix- 


Pf with w right kindemile, andiageod mozn- 
— haere what splendid: butter you do 
; and ite. rare-good butter I'll awn,” she 

ends, meditatively. : 
» "Ofcourse it: is, Evergthing you make is | 
, Prus,” I say, complimentingly, “ ¥ou | 





Father, if he noticed aughi amies, said 
nothing to mark his knowledge, I had con- 
fided to him the whole history of my love, aad 
he knew Michacl’s attachment, thoogh never 
by one word or sign had he endeavoared to 
balance my feeling in the matter. He wished 
me to choose for myself, aa he had done bsfore 
me, and been bleased with dear mother's hears, 

However, tea at last came io an end, and 
very glad I was, Then- we adjourned.to the 
drawing-room, and fatier into his study; and 
1 tried hard te read a beck, and concentrate 
my thoughta.upen what that book was abont, 
but. failed ignominiously, being in a.state of 
fluttering anxiety as to when Colin wouli 
come. Finally the- two walked. inate the room, 
and Celiaja engagement began. Her path of 
true leve ! Was it to be smooth or rough, rose- 


imagining it might be that some lover's querze.. 
had separated you both, and that time migh 
heal the sore, But he preferred to love oe 
I might jastly reproach you, if I chese; Ib: 
misleading him about Michael and’ E, Pmight, 
too, call that meanness, and I do net thine: 
anyone would call me far out.”” 

“He woald have cone back to, m9,” Bh 
whimpered out, “ only you took eare he show «: 
not. Icannot think why yoo want him; he 
isn’t well off, aud he won't have muck wiles 
his father dies, because all that goes to. his 
brother. Michael is your slave, adores the: 
very ground you walk.ou.; you might have bear 
contented with him and left me Colin,” anc — 
she dabued at her eyes, with her handkerchief. 

‘Yoa. are speaking at randoma, Leil, 
should never have warried Michael if no¥ * 





strewn.or-thorny, to finish well or ill, happily 
or sorremiuRy:? * Ab! Are we not allia that 


single other man lived. Will you neve: wador- 
stand that? As to Colin's being well of, ! 


eit be our cook, Colin’a snd mine, when | old-tyrant Tame’s-hands, aud.he never teils 05 | am not particalar to afew pounds per ennPm, 


we're marriei; and weil. baye such dishes, | 
and you, shall. use,ag.much. butter and cream | 
for them ag,yon.like,”’ I put in, promisingly; | 
for one of Prae's grievances. against aunt has | 
been the stinting of the above ingredients, | 
becessary to the perfection of Prue’s concoc- 
tious in the culinary line. 

“Well! I'ny right glad; Miss Celia, that I 
am,” she retarns,; ignoring my tempting sug- | 
gestions, 

“So am Iso glak I, dont know what to 
do with He's coming: to-night, and 
he sbalb come: out into the kitchen and tee | 
Then you can wish us luck, can's 


“Yes! derrie, I'll fo that, never fear, I'm 
right glad, right fair glad,” she contiaues at. , 
intervals, sotto voce, during the progress of my 


g; sud:I penfestly agree with Prue, 
AE i 
OCBAPLER Xi 
“How now, Malvollo?” 
“Madam, you have done m wrong, Notorious 


| wrong.’’ 
“ Have I, Malvolio? . Ne:’” 
“Tady; you.have. You musfnot now deny: it)” 
Atel the, lowe, while is brings.so; much } 
happiness stouids also. bring. pain, L,baye | 
endured: musi nante; repromel in, lacks, voice , 
aud gestoresines the evemtinl evening.a wees | 
nok, when Jathes canminte the: drasin-croum 
with Qolia, and.annemaced. him, asmy fatuze | 
husband, andy his. intended. sonsin-law ;. thus 
Openly acluowledging.us as atiisanced:lovers. 


I am certain that as soon ral-had aniste 


sunt) affer: iaforming beu that, I was. going . End of 


temarty Colin, agit wase; withor, without her ; 
Patthistion,, she had. gons.ie Leiies:room,.and 
Dattated the cironmatance,. bow varnished, of 
Gureeldo net knew.. Asyway, when we as- | 
sembled: at: tho festive tea. board. later.on, L - 
uoticed that Leila Ladi been indalging iz a 

Weep; for hen eyes were significantly red; and | 
Lieitsvery sorry, becanse’ it. showed. she must 
haweicaved mlittla; ab amy rate,for him. T¢ wae | 


ie tea-by amy means. Anunt’s li 
pemiouilia ) a styeak, andebe pointedly | 
ord me, addressing almost. all her conrec- 


tation to father and Leila. No mention, how- 
Wet, Wan madeof myafiernoomsauusement, | 
sid ong-would have imagized.to bear my.Aaxt | 
Rachaol'éflow of.smail.talk.on iadiierent sud. | 
wi that euety. a». thing asiaancyanes aud cin. 
piled wrath could, never have existed under 
i. parring, exterior aud felinesweetness. 
Misbacl rarely spoke, and hardly lifted. nis 
eyes from the table-clotla, Once, basing next 
rb megeee seme commonplace, tortie sake | 
, Something reuse him fcum.his 
spatay, tat he lifted bis. bead;..aad while | 
‘ueWering. mo looked. with such. passionately | 
Med tah eyes into mine, as if he, like iil. 
Malvolio, wouldisay, ‘‘ Madam, you have 


moe 
| MOG: speech. with him. Qh! I do. wish 
theve-were tw Celia Lascelles; or that ‘ned 


| ROMS Peaaeds OF 


| last. werd, which izritated me. 


| gone.” 


| you and he every.opportunity of renewing. the 
PP Pea ees 


| love you speak 


any of his seewets? 
Aant Leilaand Michael made aagnrtnanet 
congrathlation, fair- enough as ag wor 
» bné-te- nay alent cars. watchful for evers- 
thing ensagomisiic of a hollow sound, wauting 


in true ring. 


iad made her head 


ache, she seppose@ Atemy tase, it did achefor 
augther, and, to, sing was im- 
poreible.. Sa, tw newly-parckased. song lay 


| anguilig- om the tep cl. the piano, and we 


were she wed DO. mURic to agatke, “ the savage 
bresss ”’ thy i Cukia did net. remain 
leng with-as; possibly aunt made him, feel her 
lack. of warmth, and the. gemersl atm 
Waa nO} 6aiiwening, tpough.if was so to speac, 
the-feste ot our -beurcthal.. 

Father. aad; 1. wens: to the door with him, 


ake pehadthar's ivn.cdhins te Nie. nvet ie the | 
' | drawing,reem,, "ve. ue é. they wers 
| precions. gad. to.be-rid.cf kim if the.truth be 
kuown. Fasher.shook bis.-haad, and then wens | 


on to his sanctum, leaving us. to say our first 
alone, 


, lover’s goee-night 


Whet.su casey eimple;thing to say isa good- 
night ! and Bow long it took us to say only the 


| mucou and cureelves: saw. 


‘6 Ta her etamrpehadeof dimand solitary loveliness, 


; T'ddearm the lawguage of another world,” 


Wheat Sy hecls tothe Swaine sere I fica | 
| Leila..ia, s Spurn t hioued 


ehinises, avalticamed mirrors, and’chippendgle 
chaize;, which oxg Lageeiles ancestors have left 
behind them aa.c6elics of the. past, and which 
we bave Lever cared to deprive dear old Gable 


‘+ Well,’ cha began, aa Lentered, and walked 
up the room. te the stuccorcanved chim: ey 


piece, here and there inteslined with, gilding, | 
ite. whielt, she. reclined in, a. low chair; | 


‘‘Have you finished saying good-aight to your 
loyar?”’ 


Tiere was an. agcressivs infection op the | it 
| givi—amauvaise sujet, infact—only beecanse: ? 


L xeturaed, caldjy; ‘Colin has 


“ Dow‘tyeu.think now, Celia, that you. hare 
played a very underhand part—that you are a 
mesn girl. to take him from me?’ sha goes 
on, tilting her head-on, ane side, and surveying 
me with locka of nufseigned wrath. 

‘You are speuking falsely, Leila,” I an. 
swered, with dignity. ‘1 have never for one 
moment. teied tc wean Colin’ affection from 
you, and you know it.” 

“You. have,” she broke ont, fierosly; “he 
wasimine; we loved each other dearly once on 
&.time,.long before you eversawhim. Hewas 


“ Yes,.’ 


| Theme wee, no dust, for Leila said. driving | 
quickly thngugh: the aix- 


| more or leas." Si. 
‘< Well,” she said, regarding me erally; “+ 
consider you ve behaved shamefally all round-—~ 
| to Aunt Laeeslies, Michasl and I. I wiek. ! 
‘had never come down to Gable Bad, that + 
do. Bat do not ba so sure it will be.a\t honey 
' and roses, Miss Celia. You believe, Coltm is 
lin love with you; be's. im love with yout 
money, if you like,” putiling ab the seman o# 
her Handkerchief. 

“Ha bestows his affection of a very Uo: 
‘substantial object. then,” I answered, with » 
little laagh. and: shrug. “ A‘ present, nb: one, 
in a sense, could’ be peorer than lam. Pather 
will live years and years longer, I pray te 
| Heaven, and tho gold: which yom aisnre me 
Colin worships, instead of my anworthy se!!, 
| we could neither of us touch untit my be - 
| loved father joins: dear mother absve,” Dendet 





grav 

1. “Iedon't care whatyow say,” sie wan on’ 
| violently; ‘he was miue, aud you: led hiw 
avweyfrom mes. But you're not married ys, 
| and vhere’s inany-a slip twixd the cop and the 
‘Hp. You mey find your precious lover ned 
| qmite such a god’as-yeu imagine, and’ he: may 
| tire of blue eyxs and a good complexion” 

| “True,” Passented, nonchalantly; “it may 
turn ous 80; but, in the meantime, we heave 
not tired’ of each other yet. Vhaew we have 
found each other wearisome, aud’s Sore, will 
sriteand let yor Pnow, Couse; Liscilt, do not 
| beso foolish. I have no wis'y to quarrel, ise 
| ws be friends,” and I stretched ont my handc 
Pir know we cannot beth bave-Molim, aam 
we?’ 

But she kept suilenly t-vieting hor handiow 
obief, regardless of my peace evertares: 

‘ You are not married yet,” she mntterek 
| gettisg up from her cheir ; and} passing: rer 
| the tapestry’ carpet to the doer; left ma alone 
in my glory, 

_ For a litile time I lingered, wondering how 
it was thar [ appeared to ba such a terrible 





loved Colin and he loved ms, According to 
ann: and Leila I ought, properly speaking, tc 
feel that I had committed soms stupendous 
wrong, for which dus atonement and repent: 
ance was necessary, only because, F wantad sc 
marry Gne man, and try. wanted me to marry 








another. . But the sy gs part -“ that erenine 
ad yet to come, As I wende WBy Up- 
stairs, and down the Iong cordiigs tasting to 
my room, I passed Michas!’s door, which war 
ajar, and.a light shining inside, 

T stayed my. steps, thinking -should like. ti: 
say something to him ere I slept—to hoar 
him answer that he at least bore, me.no erage, 
no ill feeling—thongh, ta. tell: you the trath, 





the. only: man. I ever. cared. two straws. abont, 


really,” 

se ifthat be.so,’’ I put. in, qnietly, *' it 
was a pity you did. not. keep hima, when it was 
in your power to do go, instead of flirting with 
his elder brother. Odlim has told me the whole 
story ; and be aseured of this,‘that whatever he 
may have felt once on a time, as you say, you 
taught. him the value of your heart, I-gave 


have almost detested aunt, instinctively fedlinge 
her falseness.in thought and’ speach. Ihave 
always liked Michael up to a certain deyces ;, 
would_sooner; his harah voice than hax smooth’ 
px ; and his love at least was.sincere, tioug*: 
did not want it. So I calfed, softly,— 

‘* Michael, are. you there?” 

There was no answer. I listened,, but. & 





purgesel?, held. aloof, 


heard no’ movement: to  iadicate. a, Hvire 
presence im the room. Then. | said, again 
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ushing open the door farther inward, and 
ooking in,— 

“ Michael, are you there?” 

He was there, but he made me no answer, 
Sitting against a spindle-legged black oak table, 
his arms stretched out over it, and his head 
lying hidden close against them, he either did 
not or would not hear me. I crossed the room 
to his side, and, laying one hand on his out- 
stretched arm, I said once more, — 

*' Michael, I have come to say good-night to 

a.” 

He slowly raised his head, as if by the 
mightiest effort, and looked at me. Haggard, 
swarthy-featured, full of indescribable misery. I 
shronk back. Had I done this? Was this 
expressed misery of my working? 

**Oh! Michael don’t look at me like that!” 
I said in a shocked tone. 

“ Why not?” he answered, harshly; ‘‘ why 
must I not look at you like that? Would you 
have me pretend I am glad that you have 
thrown me away like an old glove needed no 

longer? Am] tocounterfeit contentment, joy, 
that you are going to marry some other man 
than myself? I tell you now, that you have 
broken my heart.” 

* No, no, do not say that, Michael,” I ex- 
Slaimed, beseechingly, ‘I cannot bear it. If I 
‘had ever led you to believe differently than I 
always have done—if I had ever allowed you 
Ao imagine I loved you, you might justly say it 
,ot me. But you know I never did. Havel 
/n0t always implored you not to think of me 
but as @ cousin, jested with you, tried to langh 
or provoke you out of it? Answer me truth- 

-fally, and you cannot deny it.”’ 

He fell on his knees ore me, and took my 
-hand in his. 

‘*Oelia!” he cried, raising his face full of 
despair to mine; ‘think well before you throw 
me away. Think well before you have a lost 
soul on your conscience. I know I am mad 
to-night, but it is the madness of my love for 
you. Give me your pity even, if it cannot be 
answering love, and take me to your heart 
instead of the man who would rob me of all I 
treasure in this world. I will be your faithfal 


lover, your devoted slave henceforth. I swear 
it, as I kneel here, if you will only give me 
that pity which is akin to love, and send Colin 


Boughton away. He cannot love you as I do. 
‘You shall never % your choice. I am 
offering you my » remember, the soul of a 
man who will live for you alone. By refas- 
ing you kill that soul for evermore. Oh! do 
not refuse. I implore you, entreat you, by all 
you hold sacred, not to refuse,’ clutching my 
hand to his breast, as if he would force me to 
give him a yea. 

“Oh, Michael, I cannot do what you ask 
me,” I retarned, gently, full of infinite pity for 
his pain, for did I not know what love is my- 

. self ?—and though it added sweetness to life in 
one case, it surely added bitterness in another, 
“T cannot, indeed I cannot. It is begging an 
impossibility. Would you have me turn traitor 
to my love, when you ask me to give Colin up? 
You tell me that you love me—would you then 
make me unhappy, wretched, miserable, all 
my lifelong? No, I am sure, when you think 
of it, you would not. If you are truly fond of 
me, your desire would be tosee me happy. No, 
dear Michael, indeed I cannot do what you 
ask,"’ I ended most sorrowfully. 

_* You kill me, remember,” he said, bowing 
his head over my hand, and speaking in a 
suffocated voice; ‘ morally, you condemn me 
to Ape ree: a. s ee _ joy and happi- 
n world, one lon 

. er, od Sg in life,” aspen 
y oh, pray hush, Michael; you do 
not “1 what tg are saying. You opis 
mean it, really. 18 not true,” 
fal sly. y ,”’ I answered, 
j “Tt is a att =. Celia,” he returned 
espairingly, lifti is swart, h : 
towards mine. * 7 oe 
The next moment someone rustled across 
the room to us, 
“You cruel, cruel girl!” hissed Aunt in a 
ow voice of concentrated anger; glaring with 





her steely eyes fall at me—all her polished 
smoothness vanished ; the soft purr fled—only 
the true snarling, fetine woman alive in her 
now. ‘You wicked, miserable, cruel girl,” 
she said, again; “is it not enough that you 
must take up with the first muling, puling, 
money-hunter you come across, and break my 
son’s heart after all his years’of devotion ?— 
that you cannot leave him alone in his grief, 
but must needs come to gloat over his misery, 
and contemplate the wreck you have caused ?” 

I felt the nutter injustice of aunt’s condemna- 
tion. I certainly had not come to “gloat” 
over his misery, as she termed it. Far from it. 

“Yes,” she went on, in the same hissing 
tone. “Look at your work, gaze on it and be 
satisfied. Oh, you cruel, miserably heartless 
girl. Why do you kneel to her?” she said, 
addressing Michael. ‘‘ Do you imagine prayers 
or supplications will avail you? She will 
laugh over what you ory to her lover to-morrow, 
be very sure, Bah! they will both live to rue 
their laugh. Let them laugh while they can ; 
time may teach them another lesson. They 
are not married yet,” she ended, with a sudden, 
snarling laugh, unconsciously repeating Leila’s 
very words of a little earlier. 

“You are wrong to speak to me like that, 
aunt,’ I said, indignantly, as Michael loosed 
my hand and rose to his feet. 

‘Wrong to let you hear the truth!” she 
continued, scoffingly. “ Wrong to tell you 
of your heartlessness. Do you expect a caress 
for what you have done?—a kind word for 
throwing away my child’s heart like a ball? 
Do you imagine I have put up with all your 
whims and fancies all these years for pure love 
of you? Ifyou fancy this for one moment, let 
me tell you, you are egregiously wrong. It has 
been for Michael’s , because he foolishly 
set his heart on you—solely and only for his 
sake. But, my young madam, you are not 
married yet,”’ and she laughed slowly again. 

“T neither deserve what you say, or is it 
jast,” I answered quickly. 

‘*Mother, Oelia is right; you forget—your- 
self,’’ put in Michael, looking fixedly at her as 
he spoke. 

For the moment I positively felt grateful to 
my cousif for ing my part. I began to 
think everyone but father and Colin seemed 
against me, 

“I have nothing more to say then,” said 
Aunt, relapsing into a voice and manner of 
iciest coldness, and moving closer to Michael’s 
side, “You can go. I have finished. You can 
leave my son in peace with his mother, and be 
thankfal he forgives you your wickedness, 
Though he sides with you I can pardon him, 
knowing his besotted dotage. Go, I say, you 
have broken his heart ; there is nothing left for 
~~ todo now. Leave us in peace,” and she 

eliberately turned her back on me, and began 
to smooth Michael’s hair. 

“ You are very harsh, Aunt Rachel,” I said, 
sadly, moving away to the door. There I 
lingered, hoping we might part better friends, 
for I would not feel enmity against her for her 
injustice, cruel as it was, kno that she 
— truly, when she told me it was for Michael's 
sake. 

* Are you not gone yet ?” she asked icily, as 
I stood waiting. ‘What do you want? I told 
you I had nothing more to say; leave us. 
Good-night.”’ 


I went out, — closing the door behind 
me, down the rest of the dim corridor, and so 
to my room. 


‘Verily, my betrothal seemed to be set about 
with storms, The course of true love had not 
began very smoothly, I thought, with inward 
dismay. But what mattered the beginning so 
long as the end was and happiness. 

Oh, Fate, please, do please, make it smooth in 
the future, and let us be happy! 


(Zo be continued.) 








Taey that will not be counselled cannot be 
helped. If you do not hear reason, she will 
rap your knuckles, 





OPALS AND DIAMONDS. | 


—o— 
CHAPTER X!'X—(continued). 


Terence O'Hara went over to the piano, and 
declining the offer of the professional accom- 
panist, sat down and accompanied himself. He 
had a fine voice, and the full rich notes struck 
on Maggie's ear with unpleasant familiarity. He 
had often sung at the Parsonage, but he never 
sang there as he sang here in the brilliant saloon, 
thronged with all the créne de la créme of 
London society. There was passion, pathos, 
regret, reproach in his tones, and every word of 
the song he sang fell with preternatural distinct- 
ness on the ear of the woman who listened, and 
knew that to her alone, of all that great 
crowd, were the words addressed, for she had 
jested with him in the old days, and told him 
that he would prove untrue. 


*¢ Do you remember how, in play, 

You said that I would prove untrue, 
That men loved for a summer's day, 
But women ever, as would you ? 

Yet now alone I slowly pace, 
Along the shivering shining sand ; 
Your eyes gaze on another's face, 
Another holds your willing hand. 


Dear, you have cleft my heart in twain. 
Why did you say that you would love 

As long as waves rolled o'er the main, 
And stars were fixed in heaven above ? 


Still shine the stars, waves rise and sink 
As on the night when last we met ; 
Ah! could I but of Lethe drink, 
That I, as you do, might forget.’ 


Forget ! how she wished she could forget, 
root out of mind and memory all thought of him, 
all remembrance of those days when she fancied 
her girlish heart his, and pledged her troth 
to him, and of that later time, when another 
coming showed her her mistake, and the bitter 
struggle had commenced between honour and 
love, ending in the victory of the latter. 

She only wished to remember the happy time 
—all too short, alas !—since her marriage, those 
bright hours full of supreme content passed ia 
the sunny south. That was not possible, of 
course, she told herself with fierce pain. 

She had erred, and she must suffer for her 
error. How she wished, now, that she had 
trusted to the strength of Sir Lionel's affection 
for her, and told him all, despite Maud's counsel 
tothe contrary. Had she done so she would 
have nothing to fear. 

As it was—well as it was—she hardly knew 
what she dreaded, but she felt dimly that if her 
husband discovered she had deceived him that 
it would mar the perfectness of their weer 
sibly part them ; and she was also aware that 
this put her, to a certain extent, into, the power 
of the man she had jilted. 

**How shall I bear it?” she murmured to 
herself, clasping her little hands so tightly on 
the fan she carried that the delicate ivory 
sticks broke. ‘ How can I bear those dreadful 
eyes on me, night after night—night after night, 
ony their look of reproach and menace? It will 
kill me.”’ 

And it seemed likely to do so. As on after 
day went by she grew worn and haggard-look- 
ing. The soft cheeks lost their roundness, the 
orbit of the eyes hollowed, and purple shades 
were visible eath them’; the whole face 
sharpened, and the pretty mouth took 4 
pathetic, wistful curve, while a line was faintly 
marked on the fair white brow. . 

Sir Lionel was a good deal occupied by busi- 
ness, and did not notice the change in her 
much, especially as she forced herself to appeat 
gay in his presence; and Eunice, knowing she 
expected to be a mother in a few months, 
attributed her pale cheeks and languid ways 
to that, and, fortunately for Maggie, did not 
bore her with awkward questions, The only 
one who guessed the real cause of the sudden 
alternation in her looks was O'Hara, and 
would give a sardonic smile as he noticed her 
start and quiver, when, in some crowded a#- 
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sembly, she would suddenly become conscious 
of his fixed gaze, and note with satisfaction 
every ige of colour ebb to her tortured 
heart, leaving her face and lips white as the 


snowy gowns she almost always wore. 
He Mt ste or never spoke to her, beyond the 
nd - 


words of greeting or farewell that polite- 
soo demanded, and he avoided even Sace when 
possible, but he haunted her like a shadow, and 
watched her unceasingly. No matter where she 
‘went, there was Terence O'Hara. If she drove 
in the park, she would see him leaning against 
the ale smoking a cigar; if she went to the 
‘opera, he was the first person on whom her 
-eyes would light ; if she spent an afternoon at 
Harlingham, so did he; if she attended a 
fashionable fancy fair, she would meet him 
loanging about, giving half-crowns for cups of 
tea, buying useless trifles—for the once 
i ious artist was becoming rich, and 

lers were pouring in for portraits from all 
the beauties of the gay world -while he never 
"missed being presentat balle, Jinners, or at homes 
where she was. He invariably paid great at- 
‘tention to Eunice, who was flattered by it, and 
fascinated by his winning manners ; and Maggie 
,watched the growing intimacy between the two 
with 4 great dread, and traly pitied the Comte, 
who sincerely loved her sister-in-law. 
, "I wonder why he pays her so much atten- 
tion?” thought yship, one day at a 
Chiswick en-party, when O'Hara had been 
more than usually devoted. ‘‘ He does not love 
her, 1am sure, He cannot do that, for all the 
while he talks to her he looks at me, I wish 
I had courage to ask him to know what he 
means. 


, Maggie was sitting in a little vine-clad bower 
near the river, apart from the gay throng, who 
wearied her withtheir senseless chatter, and look- 
ing up she saw the object of her meditations 
sauntering by. It: wan 0 pennies thing, but if 
Lady ted herself from thecrowd 
Terence invariably managed to discover her 
place of seclusion, and would disturb her rest 
and peace by entering the conservatory or 
boudoir, to which she retired, with his 
partner, and commence erm y in audible tones 
about Inchfield and Wingfield, and the [beauty 
of the surrounding country. On the occasion 
in question he was alone, and Maggie in a mo- 
ment of d om courage ad: him. 

“Mr. O'Hara, I want to speak to you, Can 
you spare me a minute?” 

“As many as Lady Molyneux wishes,” he 
answered, with elaborate politeness, lifting his 

at her pale face 
and down-drooped, long-lashed lids, with a 
queer look in his gleaming eyes. 
_ “T wanted—to—ask you—about my sister- 
in-law—Miss Molyneux,” she faltered, after 
& long pause. 
i “ Yes.” j 

The monosyllable was not encouraging, but 

a went on, urged thereto by way om Bard 
s,— 

- You—pay—her a great deal of—attention,” 

6 e8,”” 

‘'May—I—ask to what—end ?”’ 

“Ob, certainly. I intend to marry her, it 
she will have me.” 

“Marry her! But—do you—love her?” 

“By no means. I hate her.” 

“Then, why would you marry her? ”’ 

* For revenge !” 

The words seemed to come from his lips like 
the hiss of a serpent. 

“ Why—would you take revenge—on—her ?”” 
Asked claaping her hands over her 
heart to ta wild throbbings. ‘‘ She has 
not harmed you.” 


“No; but she is sister to the man who has 
—to the man who has ruined my life, robbel 
_ of all that is fairest and best, wrecked my 

Opes, left each day a dreary blank. I can 
— him through her, and I will doit. That 
all be my first revenge,” sf 
-_ “You—you—wouldn't do it,” faltered the 
hee woman before him, raising her eyes ; 

nahe shuddered as she did so. 
_ His face was deadly pale, immovable, expres- 
sonless as a block of ics, save for the dreadfal 








°Yes that burned and blazed with murderous 
Passion, showing that the volcano of injured 
feeling within was not extinct, as the chill, 
habitual atmosphere of reserve which he 
a might lead one to suppose, 

“I would do it. Don’t fancy I know what 
pity is. My life has been laid waste—I will 
ruin others.” 

“You shall not,” she cried, with sudden 
courage. ‘I will warn Eunice.” 

** Do,” he answered, with a sardonic laugh, 
“and I will tell Sir Lionel what a charming, 

thful wife he has; and how do you think he 
will like that? To know that you were false 
to him as well as to me.” 

“No—no—no!” cried Maggie, springing up, 
and stretching out her hands imploringly, 
“‘ Not that—not that!” 

‘* Keep silent, then,” he rejoined, noting with 
keen enjoyment her terrible anguish, ‘‘or I’ll 
manage to part you from him, You would 
suffer then— you suffer now! Am I not 
right?” 

“You know I do,” she gasped; ‘suffer 
craelly!”’ 

‘*Then you have your deserts,” he said, 
cooly sauntering away over the soft, trim turf 
to the lawn’; and Maggie sank back on the seat, 
covering her face with herfhands, while great, 
tearless sobs shook her slender frame from 
head to foot. 

“ Maggie, are you ready to go back to Moly- 
neux? I don’t think I can let you stay in 
London any longer. You look quite ill, child,” 
said her husband, the next day. 

“T am quite ready, Li,” she responded at 
once, oaly too glad at his mooting the subject. 
“T shall be delighted to get back to the dear 
old Hall, away from the bustle, gaiety, and 
noise of town. I don’t think I was meant for 
a fashionable society woman,” she added, with 
@ little wistful smile. 

a were only meant to be my 
darling,’’ he rejoined, kissing her pale cheek. 


“T am glad {that you don’t mind coming back. | pers 


And you, Eunice?” he continued, looking at 
his sister, “‘ have you had enough gaiety?’’ 

* Not quite,” she answered, smilingly. 

“But surely,” he objected, ‘‘ everything must 
be over now ?” 

“Very nearly. Still there is a concert at 
the Limmers’ next Monday, and a dinner at 
1 dae on Tuesday, which I should like to 
go _~ 
“ Taesday, that’s a week off. What do you 
say, Maggie?” 

“ T—I—am sorry,” she said hesitatingly, ‘to 
disappoint Eanice; but—I am not—feeling 
very well, and should be so glad to return 
home to-morrow, as you saggest,”’ 

** Very well, then, that settles it. You don’t 
mind, Eunice?” 

“Qh, no. I woulda’t keep Maggie in town 
on any consideration. We will go to-morrow.” 

Though Miss Molyneux spoke cheerfally she 
was secretly much disappointed, as she knew 
O’Hara would be at both places; but she was 
too unselfish to show it, and so they set off the 
next day, and arrived at the Hall just too late 
for the strawberries, aud the dog-roses, and 
meadow-sweet, which was beginning to tura 
brown. Bat to compensate for this the 
travellers’ joy crowned the hedges, the poppies 
and charlocks ‘flaunted their gay blossoms on 
the hillsides and amid the corn, and the 
peaches were ripening against the high red 
walls of the kitchen-garden, and the hazel nuts 
were browning fast away in the leafy recesses 
of Inchfield Woods, and the Black Cap Moun- 
tain was a mass of bilberries and heather. 

“T am glad to see your ladyship look so 
much better,” remarked Brenshaw, one morn- 
ing three weeks after their return, ax she 
brashed out her lady’s sunny tresses. 

‘t Yes, I feel very much better. Quite strong 
again.” 

‘¢ Ay, my lady, there’s nothing like fresh air 
and early hours, to bring you round after a 
town season. It’s the quiet as doos it, the 
gettin’ to bed early,” 

‘Quite so,” agreed her mistress. 

Bat it was hardly the fresh air and carly 








hours alone that had brought the colour back to 
e’s wan cheek, and some of the old sweet 
8 to her lips. It waschiefly the escape 
from the espionage of a pair of much-dreaded 
eyes that had restored her health. She felt 
somewhat safe at Molyneux Ha l. . 

Three weeks had passed without any sign of 
Terence, and she began to breathe!more freely, 
to believe that for the present all danger was 
past. She was in high spirits all the morning, 
and stood on the terrace as Sir Lionel and 
Eanice mounted their horses for their usual 
afternoon ride, and waved her handkerchief 
and kissed her hands to them till they were 
out of mad then getting a dainty little basket 
she stro slowly to the rose-garden, and 

an togather some of the choicest bl >0ms. 

he was arranging a great bunch of tea. roses 
with Lord Raglans, when the sound of a foot- 
fall on the gravelled path made her look up, 
and in one minute her lately regained happi- 
ness and security vanished, for the man com- 
ing towards her was—Terence O'Hara. 

he flowers dropped to the ground, her hands 
fell helplessly by her side, and she stood pale 
and speechless, gazing at her enemy. 

** Charming occupation, my lady,’ he began 
sneeringly, "frivolous enough to pleass a 
frivolous woman. Ruralizing—rusticating— 
playing the Arcadian shepherdess, all simpli- 
city, after the réle of the London lady, all art 
and make-believe. Charming change. Don’t 
you find it so?” 

“ How dare you?” she began, recovering her- 
self a little as he stopped. 

‘*How dare 1? Ah! Allow me tg explain, 
Miss Molyneux gave me a general inVitation to 
call on her. I have been to the Rosary, she was- 
not there, and I was told she was here, As I 
am to be such an intimate friend, in fact, one 
of the family, I took the liberty of walking 
across the park, and of introducing myself 
to your notice unannounced. Pray don't be 
offended. You know J am a privileged 
on.” 

‘* What—have—you—come for? Why have 
you followed me here? ”’ 

Her white quivering lips could hardly form 
the words. 

“What have I come for? Need you ask?” 

‘* Yes. What—do —you—want?”’ 

“ My revenge?” 

He didn’t raise his voice, only pronounced 
the words in his usual well-bred tones, but 
they sounded like the knell of fate to the 
wretched woman before him, and with one 
gasping sigh she fell at his feet senseless. 
~ “Rather awkward this,” he muttered. 
“What shail Ido? ‘Wonder if they can see 
from the house?” 

He gave a quick look round, but the ter- 
races rising one above the other, and the thick 
shrubbery that surrounded the rose-garden 
hid them from sight, and seeing that, he 
stooped, and took his first revenge, pressing his 
mouth to the lips that were Lionel Moly- 
neux’s, in a long passionate kiss, that thrilled 
him to the heart's core, making his palses beat 
fiercely, and waking old longings within his 
breast, 

‘‘How lovely yoa are!” he muttered, 
looking down at the face pillowed on his 
arm, ‘How lovely, and how false! False 
as the sirens of olden days, who sang the sailors. 
down the Rhine Falls, luring them to their 
fate. You lured me to mine, but you shall 
pay for it dearly,” and again he stooped his 
head and kissed her with a savage fury, such 
kisses that Maggie would rather have died, 
had she known, then have borae the shame of 
them; then he laid nor back, with her head 
among the scattered roses, and went away as 
he came, unseen by any one. 

‘* Where is your mistress?” inquired Sir 
Lionel, when he retured with Eanice, 

‘‘My lady went to the rose-garden, sir, two 
hours back, and I have not seen her since,” 
replied Brenshaw. 

“Ah! Then I shall find her there,” 

And he did, but not as he expected. At 
firat he thought she was dead when he found 
her lying there, cold, stili pulseless, and 
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gatbering the slight fo:m in bis arme ‘he fan 
“4 the Lonse, crying as he went, “ My tove, 
ay derling, Heaven save sow and give you back 
ed =a.” . * . * 
«Lionel, what is Le ejaculated Ennice, as 
sho met him at the door. ; 
“She is dead,” he auswered, in despairing 


sore6. 
<‘Pread! No—no—don't say that. Tt isa 
“Gainting Gt. Carry her up to her room, we will 
got her to bef, and send off one of the groome 
#& once for a doctor.”’ > i 
Wenderly the young man carricd up his 
Jearly-loved bur and Taxid it on s couch, 
while Brenshaw and ‘his sister unrobed the 
aenselers figare, and did all they could to te- 
stare consciousnes®, but in vain. 
$be remained insensible till about miinight, 
when her child was born, ‘ani then the whole 
thouschold knew that her life trembled in the 
dalance, and that the great London doctor, 


who had been telegraphed for in such haste, | 





hed announced that he thought thera was | 


very: little hope, as the patient was so wesk ; 


end when the tiny boy baby, who had come | 


inte the world in svch a premature fashion, 
was brought to Sir'Lionel he turned from it 
with a gesture of repugvance, dreadisg that it 


| Tog ia a great bunifle. 


smight cost the life of the mother, who wae so | 


very much dearer to him than any child could 
ever be.” 
OHAPTER XX. 
“HE DOES NOT LOVE Fou.” 
Snowny the hours of the rext day wore away 
to the inmates of Meclynevx Hall. 


ainute po | 
sinking, and the Dowager Lady Molyneux, who 
Sad come over fram the Rosary on recei 


| Laura's; which contaiked a ton 


Exery 
expected to hear that Maygie wag | 


of | 


the nows, was nearly beside herself with fear, | 
lest the anguish her son was experiencing 


-aboald affect his brain, 

Reetlessly he paced to and fro, to-and fro, 
aleng the great hall, or cutside hia wife's 
room. He neither ate nor drauk, and-éeldom 
spake, unless a direct question was addressed 
to him. 
dark eyes hed quite a wild light in them 
awtul to eee. 

“Heaven grant she recovers,” mttrmured 
the Dowager distractedly to Mr. Ran@al, whose 


His face was ghastly pale, end his | 


grief for bis favourite child; though quiet, was | 


nevertheless deep and sincere. 

“« Bosven grantrhe msy. These matters are 
fn hands greater than ours. We can but bow 
to ibe will of ‘the Almighty, and say, ‘Thy 
‘nil te doxe,’”’ 

“Yes, yes. Still it is so hard to part with 
var dear ones, If she dies I stall lose my boy 
teo. He will go mad, and be loxt to ‘me. 


| self, and that no one slee has anything to do 


| with it, or if may make him furious. she 
exercises & littte tact—and she ‘has plenty of 


isxk! how he is striding up and down, up | 


and down ! Go and try to comfort him, ‘will 
you: mi 
Silently the Rector went out, but when he 
saw the awfal despair on the young man’s face 
he forebore to apeak, knowing that for such 
gvief there was no comfort, and paced along 
bexite him m silence: 
Auocther day dragged its slow letgth— 
a@uothér, and yet another—and then there was a 
faint murmar of hope, which grew stronger 
nd stronger, aud at the exd & a week the 
fews. went through the house that Maggie 
weoldiive. Great were the rejoicings at this 
@itellizence. Sir Lionel was wild with joy, 
and his mother alzo, while Eunice and ‘the 
Meetor heard it with deepfelt thavkfulness, 
Which gave little outward size. Still, though she 
‘was out of immediste’@anger, she was very 
weak, hardly able to litt the little hands 
fcom the satin coverlet, or return the fond 
Sisses Ler busband pressed on her lips, when 
he.was allowed to cee ber, Something retarded 
“ast recovery, the doctors could rot tell what, 
ey ee not na of her eae trouble, and 
Gwas by very slow degrees that she crent bac! 
2 and strength. Se ra 
Tee first time Sir Lionel went in to 
aa ae bent over her, he saw her tins tend om 
joat caught the words, “Do you lave me 


fil) ¢" 





Love you!” he had crief passionately; 
“Jove you! = thousand times more thanT éver 
ave before! Ts there not anew tie, a new 
link ‘between us, that will bind our hearts closer 
together?” and she, st'his words, bad sunk 
ack on ‘her pillows, witha lok of rest'in her 
Violet eyes, , : 

It was long before she could leava ter bed ; 
and she would Tie for tans ne ‘head resting 
on his shoufder, with her ‘baby lying on ‘her 


breast, within the circle of Der content 
ae ae At first she war 5 t Was a 
boy, as she ‘knew it might Inberft the surse of 


the famity, and “wished she bad not had a 
child at all; but after a time ell the wonderful 
mother-love that lies dormant in every true 
woman's heart woke, and she simply “to 
worship the tiny little féllow, who, wilks the 
ordinary run of babies, never cried or screamed, 
and was eur ta and silent, with a 
gravity beyond not years, bat his @ays. 

At last-she was d strong to 
get up, and was bronght down to ths blue 
boudoir, as f was the daintiest, cheeriest 
room in the a ond at o oti couch, 

as) up with a heap of downy pillows. 

. ‘Here are yonr letters,” said Eunice, bring- 
“The doctor says you 
may read them now. f don’t fancy avy of 
them are of much actournt, save thres which 
are from your sisters. Will you read: them 
now?” 

* Yes,” and Lady Mofyneut tock them, first 
glantizg at the age duns which were 

8, ing through 


invitations wid 

accomnt of 
how beneficial the beef-tes bibles had 
proved to the benightei blacks ; anid Kate's, 
whieh was fnll of hopes. for “her tpsedy 
recovery, and r at not being able to come 
and see her; as Mr. Thornton been thtown 
from his horse and had broten bis collar-horie ; 
treading Maud's carefully ana slowly, for she 
hadwritten to the fatter on Wer retarn ‘from 
town, and. tof her all abott O'Hara, bis | 
threats and intentions towards Euaniee, and 
asked for advita, 

“ Tell Eunice all,” rah ‘the letter, *“for her 
brother’s sake she will hold her peace say 
nothing. Heaven alone knows what niay 
beppes if he marries her and ifi-uses her, he and 
Sir Lionel may come in*contact—as enemies, I 
mean—ard that would be fatal to your happi- 
ness. She, of course, must be judicious in the 
way she dismisses ttm; im order to Iet him 
think that the dismissal] originates with her- 


that usefal commodity—the can send Kim off 
Without any difficulty, TI only wish T could 
come to be saw now, but of course it is not 
possible, can’t leave aunt. It iss mere 
question of a month or two with her. She is 
wasting away, and won't ses’ Christmas, the 
doctors say. Tam heartily sitk of Florence, 
though I have managed to see most cf the 
wonderfal sights, and shall he stad to 

away from if. I-heard from Clifford this 
morning. is -is toming’ to England next 
January—six months leave, special—and wants 
mes to marry him then. That must naturally 
depend on circumstances, How is father ? 
Doss the curate business still answer well. 
and does the curate’s old woman look after 


“ Fas—has be been here?” 

“He calle twics while you were ill, ang 
left his card.’’ 

‘Flas he—been to—the Rosary much?” 

‘‘ He has called several Times.” 

“ An@ have you séen him each time?” 

“No, I was Keres with On werersl occs. 
sions, 8o missed fhe pleasure.” 

**Ts—ia it a sure to ‘you to nee him?” 

“Yes, I think it is,” ‘replied Miss M 
slowly. *‘ He is very fastinuating—very bent. 
some, and then quite famous, know.” 

“Is it the fame you cate about, or @6 You 

like him?” 

h 


ope Well, really T hardly. Iesow. A Tittle ot 


, perhaps, But ‘why do you ask? 

do you make all bas: ¢ Sie ies?” and® 
Speaker lifted her d@ ‘sud fixed ‘her brown 
‘eyes on her companion’s' face. ; 

“‘ Because IT want, to “know if there’ is any 
chance cf y iiartying him?” 
Maggie bronght the last words out witha 
Gesperate jerk. — 38 

‘* Perhaps there is,” replict EHurtice, softly, 
blushing 5: , “it he asks me.” 

“ Yon think he willaek you?”” : 
“Well, a°woman never ‘knows wiat’a ta 
really meats until he says in so many words 
‘will you mwa me?” Stil I thfwk, from 
what he has said, and the genéral ‘tenor of ‘his 

conduct, that he will do so.” 

Ant tf he Goes you minst say no to dim 
Eunice.” 

a Why oY 

“ Becattse‘he does not love you.” 

‘*Ffow do‘you kiow ?” 

Miss Molyneux's voice was sharp and ‘e@tt, 
and an angry flash overspread ber fs0s, to ehe 
rovts of her soft dark bir. 


“ Fe told me s¢ himeelf:”’ 

“Totd we 

“ Yee, was~I engaced my lover’; aud 
Yen, with tminy~w falter and meny a blush, 
Magyie told the whole story, aed “her com 
spanién listened with‘averted head and vlesely- 


= hands, 

‘“ You shotid bave told Lienel. You stould 
not have deceived him,” said Eonice, rather 
‘coldly, when the story was finished, b 
“I know I omght)’ assented hier ladyship, 
piteously, “bat Pioved him so, I dtedded to lose 
his affection.” 

Even then she was time to tha core, and to 
seve herself would not the blame on that 
sister who badso y counselled her. 

“ Still, % would have been better to have kept 
nothing from him; you would have been happ*er 
now.” 

True, I-ant wiser now, and would aot 
differently ; then I thought’! was-doing what 
was best, and—aud—Eunice, you won't ‘tell 
bhim—yeu will keep my georet?’’ 

“Of course.” 

* And—you—don’t mind—very muck?” 
**T don’t think I shall mind at all afters 
little while, after he has proposed aud I have 
sent him away, sodon't worry yourself. I will 
be ‘judicieas, as Mand says, in may ‘my,’ 
aud all will be well,’ am@ kissing the 
invalid’s pale cheek @e agign of fargivences. 
Miss Molyneux ‘went to her own ‘room, 10 
“chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancies,” 
aud the bitter predominated ‘far a time, antil 





him in a manner tatisfactery to herrelf and 
everyone else. Write and tell me all the news 
when you ate able. What is my small | 
nephew like? He ought to be ‘pretty with | 
such & mothsr.—EHiver your affectionate sister, 
6°Mavp.” 

“Tell all” Yes, it was -very well for Mand 
to sty that, not ro pleasant for Maggie to act 
on it. Still it mnst be done, and with a 
lock at the little bandle of cambric ‘and lace 
on her lap to give her courage, she opened the 
ball and began,— 


** Lanice,”’ 
“Yes, my dear.” 
_.*‘Has—has—Mr. O’'Hara—havé—yon seen 
him lately?” 
‘ Yea.” 








she thoroughly examined her feelings, aud 
found that, after all, it was only her fancy and 
not her affections that had been snared by the 
blue-eyed L:ishman’s faatimations; and a few 


| days later when O Haracalled she was so witty 


and charming, and so, to him, ivcompreken- 
sible, that he felt quite ‘battled, anil did not 
propore as he had intended to, but put it of 
until another time, and she wae relieved, and 
hoped she mighteseape altogether. 

hat hop: was vaiu, however; for ouedey 
early in November, as she strolled ia the 
garden, where great heaps of sodden, dut- 
coloured leaves lay under the bare trees, and 


the sere foliage yet ‘olinging to the 


Tending 
bonghs would ever aud avon come: rastling 
down in showers a3 the word-pigeons or tiel- 
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f ttered overhead, winging their flight to 
ym her would-be lover joined her, and 
she knew from the Pook on his face and the 
@hat he meant to speak 
whether ahe died #t or no, and thimtébere was 


fight in hia eyes 


s 





amount of tenderzem 
fing that he hated he 








she was beginuing to value at its trae 
et to return in kind—ag@ that she 
© Ver be any more te Mim than a 
fri@ia,-aud that she regretted peeesingly if 
hey admiration for his talent, and the pleasure 
she¥eok in his society, had misied him into 
thigking she entertained a warmer feeling for 
bit, 

O'Hara was rather astonished at her words, 
as he had been flattering himself that she 
was hopelessly in love with him, and would 
prove an easy prey; and it strack Bima at osve 
that Maggie must havé warned ‘her and put 
her on her gnard, ang with great tact and 
akill he tried to discover if this were the case, 
Bat with a skill that equalicd, i? it did not 
surph is, kiw own, Babice parvicd hia apegions, 

piaiaiy thet She posssied. tue fact 
Mand atttipmtedl .t¢ ‘her, ‘and. gave him. the 
idea thit her sister-in-law had not spoken to 
her about him, aad that the refuaal was the 
cami solely iof Her affections baing pre- 


6 Irishman was clever: ‘yet be mwas no 
match for the well-bred, eebitparsensed woman 
Sthieside,! whe knew bnt too well how much 
deptoded oa bez mode af refusing him, and 
who, besides, was piqued #0 uo amall extent 
by thé Bromledge thas he bad sought to make 
titibia.wife from. a very. base motive, and 
wie, exerted herpelt to the utmost 
uthttiw :dast im bis eyes, and baie him, 
wsdihege tte en sone wall, 

t idl maiko. go-differenes ta our 
telendahip?”’ she anid, kindiy, as be prepared 
oped leave, Y 

“T hope.nes,” he rejoined, knowing that it 
Wild not do to.qnare! with her, oan be de- 
bastedteora entering Molyneux Ha'l as a wel- 
20k gNeS4. 


Mokau will come-and see us very often, both 
hareand.et the Rosary. 4rnst, My brother 
aan y Molyneux will always be extremely 


eee | 
She ‘knew. thes iv was politic to say this, 
w hated for the hypocrisy. 
Aad do-on.write great pleascre,”’ be an- 


lg; when I return trem abroad.” | 


* Are you goivg wag, then? ” 

Yes. The Princess Saltiko#. has sent for 
60. paiather portrait.’ As.it isan honour I 
wane teluae, Lebail have to start for Rasaia 

- the month,’’ 

“hes journeg.”’ 
re 1s, indeed, hoped it wonld bave bean 
ed aweetened by your companion. 


Ship,” he ‘added, infusing a vast amount of | 


ep endetaese tute -his voles. 
‘Did Zou, aatigt , atennered nee 
% Wishing devoutly that he 
= 8°, a3 the tender speeches and ama@rous 
ces that Scewmpaniod.tirem were slightly 


g on the s of the 
wad fhe beauty of the Sake, still 


ently ‘be pleaded hik eam with an 
‘and feeling, 
armen deride 





her. 
**T did, most traly. 


cs) 
te 
tai tose, mek ten 


. “4! Never,” E = 
“Well, shall claim that soon uae ee 
more. And 


for Russia, so 
} Sir Lionel and Lav 
Molyneux, ast shall be unable to call on them 


again at present?” 
“ With pleasure... Good-bye.” 


“I hope you may maver be able to 
m 4 
bare branches of the leafiess limes. 
‘*Balked!” savagely ejaculated O'Hara, as 
he atrotie rapidly through the-déad leaves, that 
rustled under his tread, and flew before him 
on their. frayed edges. “ Balked this +ime. 
That confounded French Conft in the way, 
I don’t think, from the mannet.in which she 
melased mao,.that, Maggie has spoken. If I did 
thiak eM Tor a moment he stopped, and 
clenched his hards significantly, “Bat zo; 
abe knew peshing I_must-iry some other 
map. Molyneux himself must be the Victim, 
Qaeer, those rumours I baye heard, - Must 
visit the Dower House before I leave; try to 
pvercome. the seruples of the old hag there, 
and .open the dcara by & iperes key, &ee for 
myself if they are trae. RO, my revenge is 
there, close to hand, cut and dried, ind will be 
far better, than oot that dayk. 


eyed viten, his sister, throngh foreign courts, 
neglecting aud abusing her. ‘That would only 
haye. boon a.sort df second-hand pleasure to 
me; but to ree him writhe undér torture— 
physical or mental—to kmow that hea is 
wretched—forsaken—hopeless as myself, or 
more so—that will gratify my craving for re- 
venge—my longing to bring him dowh td m 
lavel—to. crush ouf of his life all light ont 
e . wxtal ange: B I hate thém!” 

ud, withan aw » he went on'repidly 
towards Iachfeld, 

“T suppose I had better tell Maggie,” re. 
flected. Miss Molyneux, as she went slowly 
towards the honse; “it will be.a weight off 
| her mind to know that he is gone for six 
months cortain.” 

And, having arrived at that conelasion, she 
went.straight to the blue boudoir, where her 
sister-in-law was sitting before a fire heaped 
high with coal, her little son on her lap, enda 
mad afternoon tea service on a table at her 


8 

Very. different the charming room looked to 
| the sodden, damp garden. It was a pleasant 
contrast to.any one ccming in from it. , The 





curtains were drawn, keeping ont the keen 
| wind that was beginning to bluster and howl 
| Yound the old house; alarge lamp, shaded by 
| a pink cover, threw a-rosy glow over the ilmy 
, lace and round tables, with 


their eostly nick- 


embarrassing and excessively wearisome to 


That hope, however, 
= & good many others I bave indulged ia, 


“Will you bes sg?” she quoried, 
thinking want ® relief would be to 












fetore when I a as “aaa tor 


. a 4 
way down the avenue, under the | 


nacks, and the satin draperies. In one corner 
wung a scarlet-winged lory, in the ring 


from the top of his cage; on the 

nodded little Jacko; while Rafas 

be pm great wey ote marble fender, 
an steadily at the glowing embers, 

panel commbcesble in here,” temarked 

unite, as she tossed off her fara, and nels 


ctackliug, blazing fire, warming her 


very,” agreed Ma wethe handed - 
fing Derby eal @f fragrant 



































@ it unplesasamé, then ? 
who were abent,” 
@@o You mean, Banice? ” 
} and manner Were fail of un- 
Guxiety, 
Hara woes in the rote-garden.” 


he proposed # me.” 


hin.” 
Whit! did 
as ashes, 


——— a 
a, <p end so than I thought he 
ii—he—suspect that [had—warucd 


hgood care => should +7 _ 

my affections 
; had been, in fact, fora 
telling him that I suppose I 
td marry the Comte, to show thatI 
really meant what I said.” 

‘¢ And will you mind doing that?” asked her 
companion eagerly, bending forward to look 
into her face. 

‘No, I think I shall not mind —now—muach,” 
responded Ennice quistly, a ten@er smile curv- 
ise 7 full red lips, as she gazed dreamily int> 

6 fe, 

* Pam so glad,” ejaculated Lady Molyneux, 
with a sigh of relief, “M. de Villvfille loves 
you so truly, and will, I'm sure, make such an 
excéllent husband.” 


he say?” gasped 
Violently. 


‘Yes, I think he wiil.” ; 

“By the way, I have not tol% you my baat 
news,’ she went on in a minute. 

** What is that? ” 

"* Our bete noire is going away.” 

" Going away!” 

“Yes,” 

* Where to?” 

* Russia,”’ 

‘* For long ?” 

“Six months.” 

“Thank Heaven!” 

Maggie breathed the words most devoutly. ~ 

“You are glad?” 

“ Morethan glad. I feel as thotgha weight 
had been lifted off my heart, a cloud that 
shadows every joy and darkens every hour 
blown away. I can be happy now for swhile.’ 

. “ Yes, epjoy the present, and don't think of 
the fature. ‘Sufficient forthe day, &c. You 
will write to Maude, and tell her that I have 
‘jadiciously’ declined the offer of his hand 
and heart?” 
; xe 

** When do you think she will be back ?”’ 

** Before very long now. In her tetter of 
yesterday she said anut could not last another 
fortnight, and that as soon as she had settled 
affairs she would return.” 

Then we shall see her before very long.’’ 

“I think so.” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
CHRISTMAS AT MOLYNEUX HALL, 


“TrieGhun, my lady,” said Peyton, one 
toorning abont'a month later, as he held out a 





silver aslver on which Isy a yellow envelope. 
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[‘{I HOPE YOU MAY NEVRE DE ABLE TO CALL OM THEM AGAIN,” MUITERED EUNICE, AS BR STRODE AWAY. ] 


**From Mand,” said ie, after scanning 
it hastily.. “Poor Aunt died yesterday, very 
peacefuliy’ana uietly, She says we are to ex- 

t her next Wednesday. She is going to the 
arsonage, to join papa, and wonders if Mra. 


Truelove will ut out at her sudden arrival,” 
“Would you to ask her here?” sug- 
gested Sir Lionel, 


‘May 1?” cried his wife eagerly. 

“May you? Why, of course, my love; this 
house is yours, and you can invite whom you 
like to it.” 

How you are, Li,” she ejaculated, going 
over to him, and nestling her cheek againat his. 

“Why good?” 

“Because you are always doing something to 
please me.” 

“‘ Bat pleasing you is the greatest pleasure of 
my life; so you see, after all, E am nothing bat a 
very selfish fellow,” 

Don’t say that. You are the dearest, best, 
kindest of—— ” 

“Oh, come, I must stop this. You will 
make me conceited,” and catching her in his 
arms he closed her willing lips with a hiss, 
tender and loving as ever man gave to woman, 
while Maggie clung to him in that half-timid, 
wholly fond way, which was one of her chief 
charios in his eyes, 

“Well, how are you?” queried Mand, the 
following Wednesday, when she had thrown 
off her travelling wraps, and was sitting with 
her sister in the boudoir, partaking of “the 
cup that cheers, but not inebriates.” 

“Very well. Don’t I look so?” 

‘You do, indeed Quite blooming and 
matronly. Eight months have made a great 
difference in you.” 

“ Have they? And how are yon?” 

“ Well, as I always am, thanks, Where is 
my nephew?” 

“In the nursery. Do you want to see him?” 

“ Of course. I am dying to criticise him,” 
oie , ee. I will send for him. I 

ver in im on any one till 
be inflicted,” . aiaiasalies 





"You are -_ right, It is disgusting to 

see the way which some women pester 

people with their bantlings, exbibiting them 

to every visitor and casual caller as t 

ov were rarities, seen only once in a 
me,” en 


“ Quite so. Now, what do you think of 
little Jack?” she contin as the nurse 
brought in her child, and she held him up for 
inrpection. 

“He is a dear little fellow,” responded 
Mand, taking him in her arms. bn¥ 

“You are very lucky, as I’ve told you 
before.” 

“I know I am. I should be perfectly happy, 
perfectly content, save for one thing.” mas 

**But he has gone away, you wrote me,” 

“Yes; only for six wonths though. He will 
come back.” 

“ He may not.” 

‘*Ah! I am sure he will, He told me he 
would have revenge, and I know but too well 
that he will keep his word.” 

‘*Let us hope not, and we will change the 
subject,” said Maud, lightly, not caring to 
pursue it, as it was distasteful to her. 

‘*What shall we talk about?” asked Lady 
Molyneux. 

“Well, aunt—the pleasant part, not the un- 
pleasant, I told you all about the poor soul’s 
— in my letter of Monday ?” 

ai es.” 

“Now I'll tell you how she has left her 
money. You,I, Laura, and Kate have four 
hundred a-year, Dad two, and the other twelve 
hundred goes to found a charity for coddling 
and keeping old women over sixty.’’ 

“T wish she had found some more deserv- 
ing object than myself,” said Maggie. “I have 
so much already, I don’t want any more,” 

“Pooh! Four hundred a-year will be a nice 
little sum for pocket-money. J shall not find 
it too much.” 

“TI daresay not, and it will be a great thing 
for father, Laura, and Kate.” 

“Yes, She might have left him the same as 





she left us. A thousand a-year would have 
keen ample for the old crones to find them in 


tea and snoff and flannel a. 

‘*T¢ was very good of her to leave it us a 
all. I hardly expected she would.” 

“Nor I, until just lately, I thought she 
might, but I knew she might not, so I suppose 
I must be thankful.” 

“ You ought to be.” E 

“ Then I am what I ought to be for once,in& 
way. I don’t know what I should have 
withont it with regard to my trousseau.” 

‘*I would have helped rom of course.” 

“Thanks. You and Li are very good, stilh 
I don’t care to ride a willing horse to death, 
es might not care to pay all my milliner’s 

“I don’t think he would mind. You know 
he owes you a vast debt of gratitude for 
smoothing matters over with Dad, and get- 
ting him to consent to our 

“ That was nothing,” rejoined a. 
turning her head away to hide the deep bl 
that rose to her cheek, as she thought of the 
base motive that had a ag her to intercede 
for them with Mr. Randal. ‘‘ Nothing at all 
He oughtn’t to think about it.” 

‘* He does think about it, and always will. I 
am sure he would do anything for you.” 

“He is very good. I don’t think I shall sak 
him to do anything very much out of the 
onaaien. ary there is one thing I should like 
with regar my marriage.” 

“ What is that?” 

‘IT should like to be married from here, # 
you were, and to have the breakfast here, Do 
you think he would let me?”’ ; 
ae am ching 02 pone He will be delighted 

oO anyt to you.” 

“ Will you 8 to him about it, then?” 

“Yes, To-morrow.” ‘ Thanks,” 

And then Maud sat silent for some time 
watching the flames as they leapt and 
ap bo — chimney, and ailding her 


(To be continued.) 
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[4 LOVING WELCOMS.] 


have NOVELETTS.} Dick Hamilton get “on very well til) he ; nine o'clock his elder_brother, Walter Hamil- 
sm ip reached the thi . There Molly’s | ton, who had already breakfasted, was reading 
A SAD SCAPEGRACE. candle and his own good luck alike deserted | the Zimes for the usual ten minutes before 
us ab him. One of the boots he was carrying aud. | going to business. A nod was exchanged 
ra denly slipped from bis grasp, and fell upon | between them, and then Dick made a descent 
t she . CHAPTER I. the landing with a crash and re-echoed through | upon the ham and eggs, quite aware that some 
ppose “Taxes your boots off before going upstairs, | the quiet house in the stillness of the night. extra tinge of stiffness marked his brother's 
Misther Dick, like a dear, good young gentle- ** Just my luck,” he muttered as he stoo never very cordial manner towards him. 
man, and creep as quietly asa mouse by the | to pick oJ the boot before beating a quick There was hardly any personal likeness to 
e,in & masther’s door, or I'll be afther gettin’ me | retreat. But the noise had been heard by the | be traced between the two men. Walter 
done s in the winder to morrow morning it he | Very one he wished to ‘avoid disturbing. A | Hamilton was only of average height, with 
finds that I’ve let ye in against his particular bed-room door we oe and a stern-looking | dark hair and eyes, small regular features, 
orders. Och! sure, why can’t ye befor comin’ | old man suddenly onted the culprit. and mutton-chop whiskers. He had the neat, 
atilb home in dacent time, like your brother, in- “ What is the meaning of this, sir?’ he | formal good looks that frequently betoken & 
leath, stead of staying ont till wan o'clock, and | demanded angrily. ‘‘I have told you more | well-regulated practical nature, somewhat 
iner's getting a poor y into a scrape, because she | than once that I will not allow you to return | narrow, perhaps, and quite devoid of imagi- 
never could learn to say no to ye?” to my house at such disgraceful hours. You | nation, or the least yearning for anything out 
mow The speaker was a stout, good-looking | seem to take a delight in bere: fer me. One | of the beaten track. 
Je for Irishwoman, and her whispered remonstrance | Of the servants must have admitted you, since From the time when old John Hamilton, 
1 get- ‘was addressed to a tall, slim young fellow, in | you have no latch-key, and for that act of dis- | the universal provider, whose great warehouses 
& light suit. The latter’s mobile face, fair | Obedience on their part I shall take care to rivalled those of Whiteley and Shoolbred, had 
aatily,. hair and moustache, and handsome, mirthfal | have them discharged. You are at liberty to adopted his dead brother’s sons and sent them 
) bik grey eyes were dimly revealed by tbe candle | g0 to your room now. To-morrow morning | to Eton, Walter had always been the good 
of the that flared and gattered upon the hall table, | We must come to an understanding with each | boy and Dick the scapegrace. Walter, by his 
eroede - All right, Molly,” he remarked soothingly, | other. I cannot ‘and will not tolerate your acy blameless conduct and aptitude 
at all “I'll glide past the governor's door likeaghost; | irregalar conduct any longer,” or study, had won golden opinions from all his 
I won't get you into any trouble, It’s an “Bat, Uncle John——” masters, while Dick had lived in a chronic 





will. } awiul shame, though, that he won't let me have “ Go to your room, I have nothing more to | state of disgrace and punishment, Not that 
8 latch-key of my own.” say to you at present,” was the reply, as the | be had ever been known to do a mean or & 
all ask In that case you’d come home with the | owner of the grey dressing-gown re-entered cruel thing ; indeed, the weak and the helpless 
of the milk,” said — severely. ‘‘Get away up- | his room and closed the door after him with a | found a protector and a champion in Dick. | 
ld like stairs now, and if it’s a bite or a sup ye’re | bang. But his love of mischief had always induced 
Wanting there’s a decanter half full of sherry “T’ve done it now, and no mistake,” re- | him to take the lead in any wild freak or 
— some sangwitohes in the cupboard beside | flected Dick, when he had reached his own — joke that happened to be going, while 
ere, af e s place, 1 put ’em there meself, hours | room and devoured several of Molly's “sang- | he accepted the subsequent flogging in proud 
a, Do ” witches,” silence, without a groan or a murmur, 
- Molly, you're a jewel!” exclaimed the “TI expect there'll be an awful lecture in Later on Walter Hamilton had become his 
lighted rey a as he went up the staircase, | store for me at breakfast-time. I'll shield | uncle's right hand in the management of the 
- , ,- in hand, poor Molly, at any rate; she shan’t lose her | vast business, in which he already held a 
1? . Sure and hadn’t I ought to be, seeing that | place through my clumsiness in dropping that | share. é 
u a from the Emerald Isle?” related | confounded boot. If Walter and Uncle John | Dick, who had not made up his mind as to 
of thy With true Irish wit, standing at the foot | were not quite so strait-laced in their notions.| the profession he shoald adopt, went in largely 
then , and holding the candle high | & fellow wouldn’t be driven to adopt such | for pleasure. His uncle required him to do 
e her head to throw a light upon his | tactics when he has gone in only for a little | some office work each day from ten till four, 
Path, and prevent him from stumbl ng and | harmless amusement.” . but Dick’s desk and stool were frequently 
an at the same time, When Dick entered the breakfast-room at | without an occupant. His sworn allies, the 
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clerks, were always willing to do his work for 
him, and prevent, him from getting into & 
scrape with the twn principals. 

It was not the Jeast annoyance old Jobn 
Framilton bad to bear in conuection with his 











Wh As 
individual you are! 

SS seal grow old without 
what it is to be young.” 

“J don’t bura the candle @t 


give myeell up to idle al 








o 





will throw jouer pgether, and I cannot 
always be intercading for you.” z 

I think I'll make for the office at once,” re- 
flected Dick, as the door closed behind his 
brother ; ‘‘the old gentleman can’t bully me 
before the other fellows, and I shall escape for 


ahe present, 1 wonder—’’ 

a monder was.cut short by the 
entrance of Kis uncle, who had risen. earlier 
than shal in order to intercept his erring 
nephew. 

_.. Which servant.let yon.ta lastnight.?” the 

win irgh grey man ‘inquired, briefly, without 
@escen 

Ibe ad 


to. uotice Dick's ‘‘ good-morn- 

By @6n°t wish to’ annoy ‘you, uncle, bai at 

a Bameé time, 44 resnpe bob pis ied 

oyng man, fumly. “Sinest as em 
to ‘ath np for me the fanli was really mine, 
and it would not be fair to pene them for. ig. 
IfTcan’t have a latch-key I must come home 
eatliar,, that’s st). 1 promise yon ii shall nat 
bappen again.” : 

Previous Key seoee reatta proved.to John 
Hamilton the impossibility of extracti 0 
Ynfotmation from Dick against his kee 
allowed the subject to drop for the time being. 

“Mind that it Qces uot happen fagain,” che 
raid {mprestively, “ Now listen, to,what Jam 
about to say, nephew Richard, and do as you 
Gkeafterwards. Ihave paid your debts and 

tup with your irregular conduct and con- 

ed idignees for ‘a long while, bat my 
etience is nearly €xhausted. Forbearance 
Beyond & certain point becomes mere weak- 
nega. Iwill bave go . drone teas in my 
hive, end T have not worked hard for you to 
epend the money. I have amassed in reckless 
Aisgipation, Yott will make up your mind as 
to the profession pou with to avopt within the 
next three months, and I will advance the 
necessary funds, Meanwhile, if any more bad 
debts, or any further excppades of yours are 
brought under my notice, you will leave my 
hoyie at once, ever to reenter it.”’ 
“What I say I mean; ‘I never in@tlge in idle 
threats. Unless you wish tobe cut cf with a 
shilling, and turned ont into the world to shift 
for-youreelf, you will alter your present course 
of life, and become 4 respectable member of 
Eoniety,”’ 
‘This speech had an effets even upon Dick's 
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fercinating, Oniy the few people who 
| coustderation for the -~ teen wall aetag 
of others, while the insolerce of took 


and tone that she frequently assumed went 
far towards proving that high-breeding and 
good-breeding are “rot always one and the 
same, 


Walter A eaten bed mab her. in society 

erations to the of her mosher, Lady 

‘ernop, Secretly ambitiogs to marry, sameone 
higher in rank than-himeseif, he 

ely beautifal girl, and sha, in return, had 

w® 'y aceeptad Kis offer of :marzings. H 


smile, Miss Vernon, whew ingome,- man a. ver 
‘small one, axdently jnnged, far stich huabend | 
cir engage i 


as goon asthe term olf mourmicg dor Adeleide’s 
mother should: hevasxpized. Inthe meantime 
she had taken up herabode.with MraTuorold, 
the. bishop's weiom sforesaidyaad Dick, glad 
ast, escape from hare Sone dxeatinesy of the Hamilten 
age, Was ® visiser. 

4 Well, bad boy |” sheexchimed plesdully, 
a5 Dick seated bimseli beside her, after paying 
due: respect to «Mrs. 


home at oxne.o'ckck in the moming, showid 
a alta: baa haan base alycnay telling la 
“Walter bag bee ing teden,’’ 
ssid Dick, plaistively. . “Now. J walk that 
horribly mean of him, hope you, defended me 
in my absence.’’ , : 
‘(The most eloguent r could bardly 
‘whitewash’ sach an old offender,” was the 
isnghing reply. Adelaide Vervou was not at 
all sure that she Gid notlike. Dick ‘ 
Gebonnaire Dick—a great deal better than:his 
staid elder brother. Bat then Dick was a 
rolling ; stone, who would never gather an 
moss; and, though his exraticgoiugs onan | 
| and interested her, she remained firm.in her 


® millionare after his nucle'’s death, Sally 
Brass liked poor Dick Swiveller, much after the 
game ion. 


‘Pd only; been spending the.evening with 


plained. ‘“ We went to the Criterion first, and 
then we.adjourued to éheir chambers for a 
little supper,” 








| wine and cigars,” said Adelaide. 


es 


Al 
visitor was abeorbing Mrs. Thorolii’s meal 
and prevented her from being scandalised by 
the rn man’s frenk —_— 

‘* Not altogether,” continued Dick ; ‘th 
were both solids and ie 


It cosy little affair, bat I hor pees 
Was & Very to 
dearly for it this morning. Uncle ide in 


formed me, at the cleseof a long lecture, tha; 
any more freaks of mine, coming under ‘th; 
notice of his respestable eyes, will result io 
a cide apo oes grelenicn widen 
am on within th 
——— a r 









subtly | 
kuey 


Walter required Lith aud bigh-breeding in»: 


bei ment met witholdJoknH a miltan's | 
cordial approval, and they were to\be married | 


said A 
bat never gwve him any 
nilvice, or made ary effort to 
ebeck Mim in bis wild career, 
_ Disb @rank bie tes, aud atehis lice of poucd 
ben—tecling sshamed to sisy soy 
‘took leave of ide Vernon aud 
and went 4 to the ab 












there 


the eutive hourehold by- reaching 
just asthe clocks were striking eleven. 
“If 1 goon improving at this rapid rate I 
shall reach perfection by a short cxt,’”’ was his 
last reflection before falling asleep to dream 
that he had married Kitty, and thas they wers 
trudging round the country on their wedding 
tour in the respective capacities of a travelli 
tinker and a fortune-teller. sa 





CHAPTER Ii. 

Dick Haariton fatitted his office duties on 
the following day ‘in a steady, plodding mau- 
ner. that caused the clerks to lay their beads 
together, and wonder what: had-come.te hits. 
He pauat be in disgrace with his mole, they 
opined, or he would not sit-there quili-dziving, 
hour after hour, when he: kad mever before 
been known to work save by fita and starte. 

When the hapd of the dusty-faccd offs 
clock pointed to icur Dick threw down bis 

en with # gasp of rejief, and: went away, 
en au.aix from one of. Baile’s opares. 
He did net charter a dancom tivis time, at 





adlegiance to Walter, who: bade faiz to. become | 


kOme barristers of my acqnaintance,” he ex- | 


“I expect the supper consisted chiefly of | 





walked quickly on till he came to poor, bui 
fairly respectable street, Ieading ont of Ue 


_Dhergla,.. “ao you | Strand. Hi loud knock at the door of «some 
g | are in disgrace «sgaid..;.People who go 


what superior-locking house was answered 

a plamp litile woman, with whom be s 
| to be very well acquainted. 
exchanginga brisk fre of nonecnie 
with her Dick sprang lightly upsiairs.. The 
dcor of. a 100m.on the foor opened 
quickly, as if someone. kad been on the lok- 
out for him, and a smell, pretty: girl ran oat 
meet him with an exclamation of deiiaht 

* Daddy, he's. come | she cried giagiys “1 

| kuew be would, and he can stay til,it 1s time 
| for you to go to the theatte. Won't chewy be 
| Gelightful? Tea's quite ready, Dick, andi’ 
| made such a id eake in honour of your 
| arrival.’ 
“Sure it isn't heavy?” ssid Dick, pee 
| vokingly placing his arm round her slima waist, 
| and kissing her fondly, as together they enter 
| the little sitting-room, the cccupans 9 
| rose from his chair, aud laid aside bis pipe t 
| weleome the visitor. 
If the well-worn famiiure of the mom 
| bespoke the poverty of its inmates there wer 
many signs of good taste.and skilfy! eoatrivane 
to.be discerned in it. , 

Cheap engravings.of world reuorned potie® 
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SS 
‘epsa the walis s sntimacacsors acd 
sry, inexpensive cueteute helpedto cover the 
Figed chairs, while'bovks and papers were 
gosttered about in every corner. The table in 
de coutce of the room was spread for tea, 
gad aveee holding avila flo vers stood on the 


Sienest Lambert, te actor, who with his 
duaghter, “Kitty, remved the second floor 
spertments im question, was an elderly maa 
hair, a kindly face, that 
Sook troable had helped to furrow. 
se a ae pooladtaough he 66 nob tnak bis 
. , pe 8- 
Bipee latent, he had noneo! the pash and the 
shut help to attract notice, and 
eon suocess for their ov ner. 
epee ener rene had om 2 
tim im Some Yespects 5 and now, in 
oflife, te owas glad to take aay minor part 
offered tohim' by a manager, in retara for a 
very modest salary. 
Lambert, the actor's only child, was a 
@ri-ot seventeen, She had «smal, weil-de- 
edeped fgare, and brown huie that olastered 
quand. bercbeall in skort wavy carls, making 
at nt pantry AA eset boy. Le me 
timpid' blae eyes, ggleanss of ance 
or at ‘will, were shaded ‘by long 
eurvieg lashes, snd her somewhat large, but 
deovand dimpled mouth displayed the pearly 
ted within. t 


Kitty waenos amactress. It had been her 
father's wish that she should not-follow his 
ion, and ahe bad relactantly renounced 


ream of ons. daz.becominga ‘‘star’’ at | 


Mets cota atier the hame,. and, having « 
pechant for sctivbling, she filled up ber spare 
time by writing storles and bright 
articles that frequently found acceptance ; the 


seat ithe received far her work helping to 
A gee ce ON 
Agni tr warm-hear o 
@ pained #0 be thonghiless wilfal ; 
tae sored over those she cared most 
some little 283. 
ick Hamilton had fallen in love with her 
em occasion of fhsir first meeting, when 
had assisted her over a dangerous crosaing. 
After that he had contrive’lto waylay har from 
time to time, always tresti 
mom chivalrous respect, uatil Kitty, whe was 
2 oa personified, mada the atair known, to 
r St, ; ae 
TOOK DIME some tins to conriies the old 
that his intentions towards Kitty wére 
Nopoursble wud absve Suspicion ; ‘but 
be ‘Had once sutceeded in dotng na, 
Ernest. Lambert placed no hindrance in the 
ay ote ee Snaawe cent fot which ‘ths young 


td tot find ft in his heart to“thwart 

ot to take the sunsiifhe from her life by 

ving her of her lover. If it agmoysd him 

W Know their engagement must, for the pre. 
sent, Yemain a seoret. 

Dick bad explained to him thé necessity for, 
Cettion and prudence, it hisprejadiced relatives | 
bier eal % be ciigndet beyoud ‘all hope of 
ogivensis. But, although the actor had 
coukented tothe tngagenent, a seeret marriage 
biti of the things ‘he steadily refused to 


“Dia x 
you havea pleasant day in thecown 
Petetigy?” inqnired Dick, as they tock eneie 
; * the tea-table after the old-fashioned 
. By We you both white I was 
way in the offiee, and @idu"t I wish 
that T bad Geom able to go with you?” 
Pi. Yellow |” naid Kitty, in a sympathetic 
, “I think your people treat you very 
a aid Yes, wehad a lovely tite, didug 
gree Tt ‘was so'nice to see the fresh 
be side, full to pick one’s own flawers, in- 
taded otbayingthem done up im tight half. 
ban When ‘I am im the country I 


oe ‘wonder ‘why the poets have so much to 
y Shout Spring delights.” 
Yes, lamb cutlets, gécon pear, early 
Dime that sort of thing,’ m marked 
With 4 mischisvons gisam iv his grey | 


ttle | 


her with the | 


* 


eyes, “They all cometogather a: this tim® | He was quite sigcere in bis zeaclve to tara 


of year, and théy are deli 


e » 

Kitty darted a glance of withering scorn at 
her matterof-fact‘lover. 2 

‘' Pune posts were not gourmands,” she said, 
severely, ‘(aud you kaow well that I was 
net albading to sash jok. You don’t 
Geserve to ear our good news after such a 
eee yot I avast tell me — 
keep it to myself any ‘ater 
an at he ansled, a better one 
than be nas had beforeder along while.” 

‘I gim very glad #0 hear it,” ssid Dick, 
heartily, «You mustallow me to congratulate 
you, siz, upon this piers of. good fortune. I’m 
sure that eee it.” ; 

Well’ I don’t know abont that,” replied 
the sotor, witha smile; “but I'm glad to gst 
it, mevertheless, and, since the character is one 
that I feel at home in, the task of impersonat- 
ing it will be resily a ‘ 

Kitty’s father accepted his iowly lot with so 
much contentment—he was sb patient under 

ment, ao. grateful foray small stuo- 
cess fell: tothis share—that Dick Hamilton 
sometimes regarded him with a feeling of re- 
speotial awe. Such men when they die leave 
the world all the richerand the better for their 
de ving ‘once lived in it, r 

“I wonder whith réle would. suit me best. if 
I were to take te ‘the e,” Dick remarked 
presently. ‘ Kitty, child,.cam you help me ¥p 
a profession? I've only ‘three mouths allowed 
mein which to makeup my mind.” i 

Amd then he aequainted bis listeners with 
the incident of the supper-party, and the 
‘“‘wigging ’ from-his uncle that bad followed it. 
Kitty's pretty face. wore rather a grave look at 
the conciusion, and she did not offer any sug- 
geations. ye 

“ Your uncle is quite right in wishing you to 
make thebest.tiseof yourtime, Mr. Hamilton,” 
said bheactor quietly. ‘‘ The years thatocome 
between twenty aud thirty, in my opinion, 
form the-best partof a man'alile. They are 
fall of ‘fresh, - vigorous ateength, and if .we 
waste them we cannot retrieve:the loat oppor- 
tuaities later on.” : 

‘‘ Amd ¢ime-is money,” pat in Kitty, sen- 
teniiiously. 

“Iiwish tay tailor would only thiak.so,” re- 
sponded:Diek, cheerfully. . I’d -got:him to take 
some of my idle hours then in payment of the 
bill heisalways worrying me-about. Seriously, 
though, I am-going to please everybody by 
turning over « new-leat, and looking after my 
own interests. Now, about the profession. 
What do you say to the army, Kitty?” 

“(I think you wonld look very nice in ani- 
form,’ said \ Kitty,;- musingly. “Oh, how, I 
Should like to see you in the Guards! But 


there is the, examination, Dick; that bas to 


come first, you know.’”’ 
‘*I should squeeze throngh somehow, with 











the belp of -anfirst-.rate coach,” was the conii- 
dent reply ; ‘and, ones in the service, Uucie 
Jobo would Jook ‘Gpeon me 8s & made man. 
Walter - would obe . nowhere when Major- 
General Hamilton appeared upon: ‘the scene. 

| “Fie's a general already, Kitty,” said the 
actor quaintly, ashe rose and put on bis coat. 
‘+ Promotion must be-very,rapidin the army. 
Good-nzight,:child. Now, Mr. Hamilton, are 
you ready ?’’ 

‘Coming, sit,’ cried Dick, who.had lingered 
behind to bestow a parting kiss u Kitty, 
wh> olnng to.his arm aud whispered softly : 

* Dry vo dep rigat, dear,for my sake. and 
don't do atything,more to vex your uncle.” 

‘ You may trast ue ;;:I really am going to 
reform this time, little woman,” was the 
earnest:zeply; and then, having watched her 
lover: and her father go down the street to- 
gether, Kitty got outer desk, and wrote in- 
dustriously for the next two hours at a love- 
stery ; her own unfivished love-story running 


hrough her mind like an undersurrent all the 
the: 


Phila; 

Pavting from the actor at the corner of the 
street, Dick went home, little dreaming of the 
reception in store for him thera. 





, especially th® | over ® mew. leal,,;bad, sometimes, 
Oats have been gown With a diberal hand the 
harvest apriags ap unexpaec j 


whea wald 


: + jWs As: we 
are trying to make some befher age of -th 
ground, and sack proved to be the case locking 
_ Six months before he bad been. persuaded 
into baying A. home whieh the fant 
assured him waa well worth the large sum 
msaded dor it. Dick, who Jaimaelf on 
his dmowledge of bor of whieh 
be really kaew .wery little, few. inte. 
on 


the ethowy -bay 

+o -be fa fram algulder to Lottect. 
horse-dealer tefased to ackuowledgs 
e faulta, or to take auything off the original 
price, and Dick, ia ceusequemce, had declined 
peqrnent, _ That very sttemeon, directly. Dick 
lett his uncle's office, the man pub in aa 
there while under the iutluence of 


ay 


aa 
visitors, he aired his grievance tothe,elarks ia 
no sasasured languege. Old Johp Hamilton, 
stung to the quick by this homuilietion aud 
annoyance of Dick's causing, paid the borse- 
deelerexsotly what he asked, without makicg 
test, end got rid of him as quickly as 

‘bis aand trembled as ae signed 
ier he had never besa kuewa to 
. d;,i with what 
he had said only yesterday, Dick mast now be 
sent adrifs, ; 

BathJolin Hamilion aud bis nephew Walter, 
mho,..tc do him, justice, 08. FOES <SEYONOE 
meek gen yy ene Praga d 
when ic. home, - aweiting. _earived, 
Walter had (ried to.put me x his brother, 
bat the <ld. merchants bad sileured bia 

es As GAS Wn eens Bye Sneen Sel-A 
uot M4 tapered pc ‘9 ; 

“What is the matter?” inquired:; Dak, 
Sending trom one troubtked {aoe to. she ouher, 
po en en » Slodeanod add tyodusroul’ 

ont m &@3 cons idexed ix om Four pias 
of yiew,” replied his. uncla, saroastioatls, 
‘since you arein the habit at taki "yr 
thing lightly, That is your, receipted. 
Richard. Ii is the last that I ataliever have 
tae plessaze of banding to you. You remember 
whet I told: you wonld on if any, mace 
debts .of your contracting were broyght under 
my notice,?. The cantion was.given . 
yesterday, and to-day another debt: has besa 

aunted in my,face in the most shameless 
auner. I have paid it, and now you will 
oblige me by maa oa, oun Mane 

ve packed ap your peasonal belongings, a 
Beatrice el a 

Ads o paper to 

y his uncle,.aad his face. grew deathly pale 
as he gealised the ae ee ee 
tion. : 

‘Allow me éo remind you,,2lz,” be said 
Quictlg, “that the debt in question was.cca- 
tracted previous to the warning I received 
from you yesterday. Li waajnot,afair debt 
either, sinca the horse tarmed.out to be a 
wretched sorew, and it waa my imteation 1. 
contest the dealer's claim.’ 

‘'Tt matters not when it wascontracied,” 
retorted the oldman fiercely. ‘‘ My wordsto 
you were t> the efiect that you abould lcave 
my house a disinherited. man if any other 
dekis came io my knowledge, irraspactive of 
time. or date. Perhaps your horse-dealing 
friends will help you to earn.a living. now tha: 
you are thrown upon yourown xesources. J 
havedone my utmoai for yan, thane given you 
| a splendid ecaeation. I would have helped you 
; £0 © Rrotosiian, aud, wall yon have rewarded 

me. Had I thrown the money that I have 
spent apes you out into the. street it conic 
hardly | 
profit,’ 





ve broughs me less pleasare or 


A nervous contraction passed over Dick's 
fair, handsome face as these bitter words fel. 
upon his ear, and his,grey eyes wore a troubled 





expression. He was too prondto plead for the 
forgiveness that he knew wou'd a. be granted 








he 
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im, science forced him to i dispel all the practical interest he was about 
the ped wpheer row in his eadies ae omy CHAPTER IIL evince in his brother's welfare, to 
and he felt reluctant to leave the man who Tue tidings of his uncle’s sudden death : Walking down the Strand one day he caught 
had been to him a second father under such sight of Dick on ahead, accompanied by & young 


painful auspices. 
‘© Won’t you shake hands with me before [ 
, uncle John?’’ he said, rather wistfully. 
w that I have made you a very poor 
mn not altogether ungratetal for it 
I am not er r it, or 
what you would have done for me had I 
behaved bo gpm ~— mane trouble you 
since you have t proper to 
me, but don’t let us part ill friends.” 
**Go at once; Ferguson will help you with 
packing,” replied John Hamilton, ignoring 
Dick's hand, and turning away 
from him as he spoke. ‘‘I have but one 
nephew now, and I shall never acknowledge 
any other. I regard you in the light of a bad, 
@ very investment. As to your gratitude 
I can ly be expected to believe in that, 
since it has never taken a form, and 
the sooner you are out of my house the better I 
shall like it.” 
Without another word Dick turned to depart, 
and his brother went out after him. 
When the door had closed behind them John 


Hamilton flung himself into a chair and hid 


rd Fs 


'y, but he could not root out 


his love for although it seemed like an 
j against Walter. 
Dick bundled his together in less 


than an hour, and took his departure from the 
home of his youth and early manhood, refusing 
to a noses that Walter wished to press 


i 


generally known that he was “ going for good.” 
Dick them up late and sent them 
on errands at all hoars o' ggg Ser aw? ay hone 
good-bye in hie old, brieht siry manner, and 
. s t, manner, ani 
confided his bulldog, Jack, to the safe keeping 
of the footman. But they could see that he 
was sorely distressed, and they pitied him as 
NeR ee ee atly Vineet (hols menter for 
away. 
“ Shure, an’ was the beet-hearted 

in the world,” sobbed Molly, the house > 
while she buried her face in one of Dick’s dis- 
carded coats, redolent of cigar-smoke and the 
latest sarge Te a | “T’'ll keep the 
ould coat to me of him, that I will. 
Bat it’s the masther who ought to be well 
ashamed of himself for sending his own 
nephew away widout a penny by raison of his 
@ little wild. That’s a quare way to go 

to work to make a better man of him, I’m 


John Hamilton had an interview with his 
lawyer on the following day, and made an im- 
portant alteration in will. Perhaps that 
scene with his nephew and the subsequent 
suffering it entailed upon him helped to sap 

old man’s remaining strength. He was 

taken suddenly ill about a week after Dick’s 

, and he died before a doctor could 

be summoned. To the last his thoughts were 
centred upon the scapegrace. 

‘*I won't break my word, Walter,” he said 
feebly to the nephew who was supporting his 
head. ‘I won't leave your brother so much 
as & penuy, but when I am gone, promise me 
that you will help him instead. Don’t let 
him come to want, and tell him that before I 
died I freel ve him all his wild, wrong- 
headed ns in the past. Promise me that 
you will help poor D liberally ; you will be 
too rich to miss a few thousands, Walter.” 
uired promise, and then, 

upon his lips, old John 


Hamilton uietly awa joi 
great ieee q y Y to join the 





caused Dick to experience fameh One of sor- 
row and remorse—feelings that, in his case, 
were in no wise connected with filthy lucre. 

That angry parting, when he had last seen 
the old man alive, preyed upon his mind, and 
troubled him beyond measure. It was some 
consolation to learn from Walter that he had 
been forgiven at the final moment, but he made 
no reply when his brother alluded to the dead 
man’s wish that his disinherited nephew 
should be provided for by the one to whom he 
had left the balk of his enormous fortune. 

It was not pleasant for Dick to know that he 
was dependent upon his brother for the mere 
necessaries of life, apart from its luxuries; 
the idea of being a pensioner upon another per. 
son’s bounty must always carry some di 

le associations with it. To be an in- 
dependent legatee is far more agrecable. _ 

“JT shall attend the funeral,’’ he said, 
moodily, ‘‘ but I shall not be present when the 
willis read. Uncle John has left me out in the 
cold, and I won't sit there to be branded as a 
black sheep by all the well-to-do Pharisees who 
are sure to muster strong upon such an occa- 
sion, Jack Idle will keep in the background, 
while William Goodchild goes to the front to 
receive the reward of merit.” 

“JT thought it was Francis,” rejoined 
Walter, with a smile. 

“ Jack or Francis, it’s all the same,” was the 
reply. “He never did any good for himself, 
and so there’s a strong family likeness between 


Walter Hamilton experienced a strange, 
pleasant sense of power and authority as the 
contents of his late uncle's will were gradually 
unfolded for the benefit of a great many 
attentive listeners. Did ever anyone have a 


more attentive audience than alawyer en 
in reading a will to a namber of tataeanel too. 


sons ? 

John Hamilton had provided for all his old 
servants, besides leaving large sums of money 
to various charitable institations. The whole 
of his colossal business, however, was left 
without any reservation to his “good and 
dutifal nephew,” Walter Hamilton. Dick's 
name was not even mentioned ; he had been 
cut off without so much as the proverbial 


ing. 

Those present regarded the young man u 
whom on much wealth and > nsibility bad 
suddenly devolved with soupestied wonder and 
oy envy, but one and all felt sorry for poor 

io 


an annoyed he my Batter in + een flush of 
new prosperity, to percetve the pathy 
lavished upon the absent and disinherited 
a Relatives, friends, clerks alike 

in- the feeling of commiseration, and 
as for the old housekeeper, to whom the déad 
man had given an annuity of sixty pounds, 
the ungrateful old creature sat down and 
wept, because ‘‘ Poor dear Master Dick hadn't 
got 80 — as the money to buy a mourning 
ring wit * 

“Tt was my uncle’s wish that I should make 
some Big ym for my brother,” Walter ex- 
plained, in his usual terse, concise manner. 
“Tt is hardly for me to add that 
it is my intention to fulfil that wish at the 
earliest opportunity. Bat for some irregula- 
rity of conduct, into which I need not enter 
at the present moment, Richard would not 
have been disinherited, and I do not consider 
that our deceased uncle was guilty of any 
harshness or want of forbearance towards his 
younger nephew.” 

There was nothing more to be said either 
for or against the will. People cannot afford 
to quarrel with Dives when there is no onal 
motive in question, and Walter Hamilton 
entered upon the possession of his new property 
amid general congratulations 

He was really anxious to do something for 
Dick without loss of time, and a liberal offer 
was shaping itself out in his mind when an 
incident came under his notice that tended to 





girl, The two were evidently on familiar 
terms with each other, and Dick was 
earnestly to his pretty, well-dressed com 1 
Presently they went into a shop to make gome: 
trifling purchase. When they came ont again 
Dick was carrying the girl’s basket, and, after 
another glance at the tempting shop-wi 

ae a down a side street poser 
rom sight. 

“I wonder what fresh trouble that wretched 
boy is brewing for himself now,” t¢ 
Walter, angrily. “I gave him credit for ha 
kept clear of love affairs thus far. The girl is 
pretty and ladylike, bat she may have designs 
upon Dick, while her antecedents may be the 
reverse of desirable. I must ascertain who 
and what she is before I offer him any help,” 

When business hours were over Walte 
Hamilton went to the hotel at which Dick was 
staying, and found that young gentleman in 
the act of enjoying a cigar and a split sods, 
while he perused the pages of the S¢. James's 
Gazette. 

“ Dick, I saw you in the Strand this morn. 
ing with a young woman,” he began, after s 
few preliminary remarks. “I hope that you 
are not dri into any foolish entanglement, 
It is mach easier to get into such things than 
to get out of them again, you know.” 

Dick’s fair face flushed hotly. \ 

*- You're worse than a private detective,” he 
retorted. ‘I don’t interfere with your love 
affairs, and you have no t to pry into mine, 
Do you want the love-m as well as the 
money, to be all on your side, you dog-in-the 
manger?” 

vihing calculated to diagrnce ‘ise fs 
an ic ace the A 
was the quiet reply. “ To ioe moking call 
outin a as aed manner, between suitable 
persons, I have not the least objection, as ~ 
are aware; but your behaviour, Dick, 
been so erratic, not to say unsatisfactory, that 
I could hardly help feeling suspicious when I 
5aW aoe a female companion. If there is 
nothing wrong in question, why should you 
wish to keep your acquaintance with her 4 


“ Right or I am not bound to tell you 
everything,” said Bick, rather sullenly. 

“Tf you refase to tell mo, I shall wash m 
hands of you altogether,” Walter 
sternly, “I always m4 you weak, Pos | 
but I did not give you credit for being 
That girl——” 

“Is a good, honest, well-bred girl, fit to be 
placed on a level with Adelaide Vernon,” cried 
the other. “If you venture to say one 
against her we shall quarrel, Walter. I 
as well tell you now as later on, although I 
wished to keep my secret a little longer, from 
motives of policy ; we are engaged to be married, 
and she is my fiancée.” 

“Indeed!” remarked Walter Hamilton, 
with a carious contraction of his thin, flexible 
lips. “ May I inquire what — in life your 
fiancée occupies, and what ily con 
your marriage will entail upon you?” 

“Her father is an actor, and Kitty lool 
attee the house, onl wattes tn wee ee 
magazines,” explain ick, conscious 
Lamberts would not find favoar in his brother's 

ight, owing to their want of social status 
‘ They arevery nice people, Walter ; immensely 
superior to the pealion they occupy. 
you know them you will acknowledge as mach, 
and Kitty will make me an excellent little 
hen once we are married I mean to 
own into a sober, hard-working fellow, 8 the 
ceremony cannot take place too soon.” ; 

“Will you meet me at Me. Pierrepoint'’s 
office to-morrow morning at ten o'clock? 
Walter inquired, suavely, quite ignoring the 
fact of his brother's engagement. ‘‘I want 
do what I can for you in accordance, with 
Uncle John’s wish, and, unless you choose # 
stand in your own light, Dick, 1 daresay ¥° 
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shall be able to arrive at an amicable conclu- 


sion right, I'll be there,” responded Dick, 
sexed to think Walter attached so little impor- 
tance to his engagement that he had not even 
made @ comment upon it. Walter went away 
goon after the interview had been arranged 
petween them, and each experienced a feeling 
of reliet on being rid of the other ; brotherly 
Jove between the two men was certainly at a 


discount. 

Far from being indifferent to Dick’s engage- 
ment, however, Walter Hamilton was pro- 
foundly annoyed by it, and he wanted time to 
devise some plan for bringing it to an end. 

About to raise the tone of the family him- 
self by marrying one of the aristocracy, it 

ted him beyond measure to reflect 
that Dick was doing his best to degrade it, by 
promising to wed the daughter of a poor actor. 
What would Adelaide Vernon say should the 
fal news ever reach her ears ? 

‘Not that the Hamiltons had much to boast 
ot in the matter of —— They had always 
peen solid, well-to do, middle-class people, who, 
with some few exceptions, had made their 
money in trade. Nevertheless, they were all 
great sticklers for caste, and they had a certain 
position to maintain in society. Dick's con- 
templated mésalliance was therefore calculated 
to fill his brother's soul with indignation and 


“ What help I offer him must be purely con- 
ditional,”’ Walter Hamilton reflected, when 
dining by himself in solitary state that night. 
“Even Uncle John would not wish me to 
encourage Dick in making a low marriage that 
would a mod in the te pone 
I my offer large enough to tempt 
prog i if so, it will not be the first time 
= Mammon has gained the victory over 

Dick contrived to be ten minutes behind 
timein reaching Mr. Pierrepoint's office on the 
following morning, just to maintain an attitude 
of _ panera Bae no — 
want unctuality, though ; an x 

t, the Family lawyer, after a brief 
sat back in his leather chair, and 
proceedings to commence between 


“Mr. Pierrepoint and I have been talkin 
the matter over, Dick,” said his brother ; “ an 
he considers that the offer I am about to make 
you is a fair and a reasonable one, so far as the 

aspect of it is concerned, With the 
rest he has nothing whatever to do. Since 
John made no provision for you in his 
will, Lam prepared to offer you a sum amount- 
ing to twenty thousand pounds, or a share in 
the business representing the same value, 
Your disinclination for business has induced 
me to give this alternative. If you prefer 
the money it shall be placed to your 
account at once, but, in either case, my offer is 
accompanied by a condition.” 

“Ah, there is always a ‘but’ in the back- 
*remarked Dick, sarcastically. ‘‘ What 
bur condition consist of? It must be a 
very big pill, indeed, if so much gold cannot 

me to swallow it.” 

Before receiving the sum mentioned you 
must give me your word of honour that you 
Will abandon all thoughts of the unsuitable 
marriage with the daughter of an actor that 
contemplate making,” continued the other, 
times nervously, Dick’s temper was apt at 
“mes to flame out so quickly. “ If you persist 
in such afalse step I shall give you no 
astistance whatever. Be reasonable for once, 
ek, and don’t ruin your life at the turning. 
& wrong decision, Fortune and 
ty await you on the one hand, verty 
an endless succession of squalid ills and, 
te—the fruite of an unequal match— 
upon the other. What is a pretty 
’ ‘parison with wealth and a success- 
& girl's broken heart, when a man’s 
is in gosstion ?” said Dick, witha 
“The figares certainly had an 
found, but you knew when you named 
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them that your offer was a safe one, that I 
should reject it without a moment’s hesitation. 
You are a capital man of business, Walter.’ 

“I made the offer in all sincerity,” rejoined 
his brother ; ‘‘and I thought you would have 
just sense enough to accept it. As for the girl 
herself, people belonging to that class usually 
regard pecuniary compensation as a fair 
equivalent for any sentimental grievance.” 

** Of course all the fine feeling is monopolized 
by those belonging to the upper classes,” 
observed Dick. “They run away with their 
grooms, and they write scandalous paragraphs 
about their own relatives for the society 
journals in return for money ; buistill, the fine 
feeling is theirs all the same. Being only a 
commoner, I claim the right to act in a differ- 
ent manner, If I wished to break faith with 
my fiancée I should do so right ou‘, and not 
insult her by offering her a cheque instead of 
marriage, I love her far too weil todo any- 
thing of the kind ; but, had I ceased to care for 
her, were she old and ugly, instead of young 
and pretty, having once promised to make her 
my wife, not all the wealth stored up in your 
warehouses would tempt me to break my 
promise,” 

“You deliberately refuse to accept my offer, 
then?” said Walter, calmly. ‘ Well, if you 
prefer romance to common-ssnse there is no 
help for it,” 

‘* Your own sense of honour should surely 
tell you that there is no other course open to 
me,” rejoined Dick, who was fast losing his 
temper. ‘‘'Had you really wished to benefit 
me, you would not have burdened your offer of 
help with such a condition.” 

“IT cannot strain my sense of honour to meet 
the requirements of the case in point,”’ was the 
unroffied reply. “I will do nothing to help on 
& marriage that I disapprove of so strongly. 
— T am not bound to give you a farthing, 
and since you refuse to fall in with my wishes, 
the moral claim you have upon ne is consider- 
ably weakened. I cannot waste any more time 
in trying to change your decision ; I must be 


going.’ 

“ Fou may go to Jericho if you like, without 
taking a return ticket,” said Dick, angrily. 

“ Oh, come, come, thisis a very bad termina- 
tion to what should have been a satisfactory 
interview,” in the lawyer, ina tone of 
remonstrance. “Sit down again. gentlemen, 
and let us see if we cannot effect a com- 
promise,” 

“I won’t hear of such a thing!” thundered 


ick, 

‘** Neither will I,” said Walter. ‘‘You may 
look upon my offer as still open to you, Dick, 
if you care to reconsider your decision. Other- 
wise I shall not help you by so much as a five- 
pound note, while your marriage will effect a 
complete separation between us. I wish you 
both etn og HM 

He went away, leaving Dick and the lawyer 
still facing each other in perfect silence. 

Mr, Pierrepoint was a little, chubby-faced, 
grey-haired man, not unlike an elderly cherub, 
rather the worse for wear ; butif his expression 
was “childlike and bland,” very little escaped 
the notice of his keen, twinkling, dark eyes, 

**You’ve made anice bonfire of your prospects 
in life, master Dick,” he remarked, consol- 
ingly; ‘‘and all for the sake of a woman, 
Dear me, how foolish you young men are.” 

‘*Could I, as a man of honour, have acted 
otherwise?” inquired Dick. ‘'Mind, I am 
not going to pay you six-and-sightpence for the 
answer.” 

‘* Well, speaking as a private individual, I 
cannot blame you, although, from a profes- 
sional point of view, your conduct is much to 
be deplored. I formed my estimate of your 
character some time ago, and I must say that 
I should have been disappointed in you had 
you accepted your brother’s prudent, but some. 
what unfeeling, terms. I wish, for your own 
sake, that you had not become acquainted with 
this—young person. Since you have promised 
to marry her, any o youcould hardly refuse 
to do so, without being guilty of a mean and 
dishonourable action. hat are you going to 








do now that you have fallen out with your 
brother? ”’ 

“I hardly know,’ said Dick, thoughtfully. 
‘*T must get employment of some kind as scon 
as possible. A profession is as much out of my 
reach now as the moon.” , 

** You know something of office work,” con- 
tinued the lawyer; ‘and I happen to be in 
want of another clerk. . I can offer you a desk 
in my office, and a salary of a hundred and 
fifty to start with. That would keep your 
head above water till something better turned 
up for you, if you chose to accept it.” 

‘tT shall be only too glad to t it,” said 
Dick, gratefully. “ At the end of a week I 
shall be ready to commence my new daties,”’ 

“And what do you want that week for ?” 
inquired Mr, Pierrepoint. 

am going to get married,” was the brief 
reply. 

* Ah, well, a wilful man must have his way,” 
said the man of law, with a shrag. ‘I shall 
not allow you any —— privileges, remember, 
and you will be placed on the same footing 
with the other clerks, Above all, you must 
learn to be punctual.” 

Dick expressed his willingness to submit to 
Mr. Pierrepoint’s rules, and then the employer 
and the employed parted for the time . 
With the excitement of the interview still 
strong upon him Dick hurried away in the 
direction of the Lamberts’ lodging. 

“Well, Dick, are you a rich man?” said 
Kitty, as he entered the little sitting-room with 
a cloud on his usually bright, careless face. 

‘*No, Kitty,” he replied; “but Iam a free 
one, and that is better still, We can get 
married to-morrow without asking anyone’s 
pleasure, and I can work for you and myself 
with a feeling of proud independence,” 

**You have quarrelled with your brother,” 
said the actor, quietly. 

‘*Oh, Dick, dear, what made you doit?” 
cried Kitty. ‘‘Was it our engagement that 
displeased him ?” 

“Never mind,” rejoined her lover. “ You 
ate worth more to me than all the gold in the 
world, Kitty. I’ve got a situation. think of 
that, and I’m going to begin work next week. 
Why, you dear little goose, there’s nothing to 
cry about.” 

“I don’t know whether I’m most glad or 
sorry to think how much I have cost you,” 
sobbed Kitty. 

** But he will not be permitted to lose bs Fag 
in the end,” said her father, warmly. . 
Hamilton, I cau never thank you enough for 
remaining constant to my child under such 
trying circumstances. If —~” 

‘* Not another word,” inter Dick, as he 
threw his arm round the girl’s slender waist. 
‘« Kitty, stop crying at once, and Lambert, give 
me your hand; you, at least, are not ashamed 
to own me, and, for the future, we three will 
sink or swim together.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








Tae Horrest Spor on Earta.—One of the 
hottest regions of the earth is aloag the Peraian 
Gulf, where little or norain falls. At Bahrin 
the arid shore has no fresh water, yet a com- 

aratively numerous population contrives to 
ive there, thanks to the copious springs which 
burst forth from the bottom of the sea, The 
fresh water is got by diving. The diver, sitting 
in his boat, winds a great goat’s skin bag 
around his left arm,sthe hand grasping ita 
mouth; then he takes in his hand a heavy 
stone, tm eo — ue ang iu. _ 
thus equip e plunges and quickly 
reaches the bottom. Instantly opening the 
bag over the strong jet of fresh water, he 
springs up the ascending current, at the same 
time closing the bag, and is helped on board. 
The stone is then hauled up, and the diver, 
after taking breath, plunges in again. The 
source of these copious submarine springs is 
thought to be in the green hills of Osman, some 
500 or 600 miles distant. 
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THE FAIR ELAINE. 
—_—)O— 
|OHAPTER Xtyv. 
‘yy? SEEMS INCREDIBLE.” 
Born Arley snd Miss MeAllister regarded 
toe retreating gial with amazement so profound 
ves for the moment, they were rendered 


speechless. 

Could it: be possible that the girl had only 
comé. to them, as she said, to establish her 
identity, and was now willing to rétasn to the 
toi} and obscurity of the life: which) sie had 
oeen ing?’ Had she no thoughts of het 
rights of heritage? of the position she might 
oocopy as the of De. McAllister, 
and the heiress to hia property ? 

« Stop:!’’ Arley cried, ae soon as she could 
oa scattered wits, <— just ae the 
young Was going to pass cut of the room. 

loa tarned,-with @ ball-irightened look, a 
the qpimeniie meee) ‘hier needs 

** Where are you going?” 

‘Baek to Mrs, Alden, They-have been very 
kind to mé, and I have been happier with them: 
thaa 1 was in my. life: before; and they 
will be to. keep me with them as leng as I 
1.6.40 stay,” Ine answered, 

_* Bag—bat—it seemsincredible! Was your 
only object im coming. here just to establieh 
your idehtity.2. Bad you-nsthing.elsein view?” 
Azad Arley studied the fair face earnestiy, as 
pane put these questions. 

“ No, that was all; I could. not rest until I 
waesatisiied as.to who l.was. I wanted to be 
sure that theve had been an Evelyn Wentworzh 
—to hear friends acknowledge her and 
ovnfese that |. must bevher child; Ai first,” sbe 
continued, her sweet lipstrembliog, “or until I 
saw Mr. Holley, | had adsind-hope tha’ ove or 
both of my pafents might be living and. would 
gladly, claim. their long-lost. child... Ob ! bow 
happy. I should have been to hav: found them, 





and to havé been sheltered by their care. and. | 


love; but since that cannet. be 1 am. content 
with the Enowledige that I have gained. from 
wir . Perhaps——” 


and.cast.a wistfol leckat Misa | 


Mc Allister, which. touched ber deeply. 
‘Perhaps what?” Arley questioned, still 


atili:reganding her:closely 
¥ Pathe and her eyes were still fixed 


appéalingly on the old Iady’'s face, “ you 

ba willing, sinee you believe me to be the child 
of yeur piede, that I stiould come to sce you 
anae ja awhile to leam something aboat my 
fther and mai Ob.!. yon ean never know 
how meagre my life has been, and haw I bave 
yearned for love like theira,” and. a. little sob 
chowsd hey utterance. 

Withont giving her aunt time to reply to 
this'appeal, Atley got up from her chair aod 
ctodsed the raom tio where the girl stood, with 
- hand still resting upom the knob of the 
door, 

She laid ber t so bauds upon ker’shoulders, 
acd looked searchingly down into her clear, 
earnest eyes, 

“Did you not expect to come here to live? 
Tais would have been your home—all these 


laanries yours, yon: know, if yom had been | 


beought here instead of me. D:d yeu have no 


might | 


thomght of the fortune which my grandfather | 


—yowr grandfather, left to hie grandchild | Teli 
mei! she aided, 
Oey the face, and. eyes, and voice of the 
wemen Whom I have: alwaya revered as my 
a bee Lek come bere to wrest ali 
ODD mae, i 
~ea rtp? - tegether with my name 
4a9 gentie gitl abrank jnst, a little f i 

queationer, with, hematomas gaze came 
cat she auswered with exceeding 

yes with a soxt-of impressive dignity, — 


Wipned for was the r to bear my father’s 
1 pains to be : as hia vniid. I 
ight to tale nothing from youof all the com- 
fomte that you hawe been led to believe your 
ome, 


proving my claim to the:namewaith pou bave 


fiereely, “ pou, whe | 


always borne, and I will. not make an enemy 
of you. Now, I have told you why I came, let 
me go, and I will never annoy you.again.” 

‘ Bat, child, L never heard of such a thing! 
All theae things are yours—this beautifal home 
—alas! I believe Lnever realized until this. mo- 
meénthow very beautifal aud dearit is!’’ Arley 
said, in trembling tones, looking around upop 
all the Jaxaries whichlay about her, ‘‘ and the 
fortune which Dc, McAllister left—a fortune 
of. twenty thousend pounds. Is is yours by 
right of heritage.” . ? 

“| know ; Me. Alden said something of this 
to me,” Ina returned, with a troubled, uscasy 

ce at her companion, “ but I could not 
ink of taking them.away from you, wha, al 
your life, have them as belongisg to 
you. Dr. McAllister always looked upon you 
as his grandchild; you grew up under his love 
and.care; to you, the cuild of kis affection, he 
gave this lovely home.and his fortune, and not 
to me, of whose existence he was wholly: 
t,?? { 

‘* But the law will giveitall to.you. It will 
use that it ali belongs-to you, the real heir,’ 
Ar . 

Te law sed have nothing to do abouts 
it,’ Ina answered, quickly, ‘“ And, ob! I do 
not wish: to deprive of 62e single thing. 1 
should feel mean, aded to take from you 
what has become a necessity to you from the 
forse of habit and expectation. You kave 
Been very tenderly reared, aud led. to balieve 
chat all your future wouid be lila the past, 
sincs ample provision was made for you in 
Ds McAuister’s will It would be.crusl for 
me to wrest it from you. and consign you to 
such poverty as I have known. You could 
never work for your living, while I have been 
brought up to take cane.of, and depend upoa 


myself. 

‘© You are the strangest, most. unselfish girk 
that I ever met.in my life!" Arley exclaimed, 
regarding her wonderingly.and wits a sort of 
reverence; and then, actuated by an impulsa 
which she could not resist, she bent forward 
and kissed the fair, upturned forehead. 

Ina canget her breath quickly at the act. 


“T thought you wou'd almost bate.me,’’ she} 


said, with a little sab; “and, oh! you never 
can know how I dreaded to come to-you.”’ 
>" Hate you! It would be impogaidle. to 
hate such a sweet spirit as you have shown 
ourself ta be,” answered, earnes'ly, 
ut you must not be allowed to wrong your- 
seli; rightisright. Youare the child. of this 
house, Iam simply a usurper—an unintes- 
tiunal.one, ‘tis trne; yeh a usarper none ths 
leas, Good Heavens!” she cried, wildly, aa if 
suddenly overpowered the thonght;.. ‘if 
you are the real Arley Wentworth, who and 
what am 1? Where, in all this wide world, are 
my kindred, and howam_I ever to fiadthem?” 

“Bat wait,” she added more.calmly. “I 
rousé. not think of that. now; jastice muat be 
done first.” 

Sane moved with a quick, firm step across 
the. room. and rang her-bell again. 

‘ Mary, send Mc. Paxton here.immediately,’’ 
she commanded of the girl. when she came. 

“Yes'm; he were igquiring aboat you a 
armory aod she amswered, gazing from one 
agitated face to.another, and then. disapgear- 
ing. todo her mistress’s bidding. 

hen, for. amoment, Arley's forced. com- 
posure gave way. 

With a sudden rain of tears, she turned to 
Miss McAlister and threw hereelf into her 
arm. 

Oa, auntie, auntie!” she sobbed; oan it be 
possible that Ldo not belong to you at.all?”— 
that all your care and affection for so many 


| years have been. given to aa impostor?”’ 


sWestnese, | 


Lbave made you unhappy enough ky | 


“ Hosb, hush, my darling!” the old lady 


. | said, brokenly, while shet thed th 
“ Mos. believe me, I did mot; ail. that 1 | - > ag hing a " 


bright head apon her sheakder with her trem- 
bling hand. “ Do not call yourself such hard, 
such unnecessary names. hoever you may 
prove to -be, you will atill be my dear child 
justthe same, It cannot alter the factthas I 
bave alwaya loved you, and shall love you just 
a3 long. as I live.” 


“Bat I must give up everything to her; } 
must go away, aud surrender ali that has iegp 
so dear to me,’’ said stricken Arley, 

“You musi and will, of course, do whag jp 
right,” Misa McAltster returnsd, grawejy. 
‘bat it does not follow that our aifection te 
each other will ever bs any the less. Yum, way, 
going away irom ma anyway. Your b 
bas claimed, you; and 80, psrhaps,, Beazen 
has sent me, this other, child so that, J 
not be qaite so lonely in my old age withoss 
you.’ 

“ Whats comforter you ate, auntie, and hey 
selfish of ms not to baye thongbt. of yeu. in 
this connection. S2ewill bea comfortto: 

L know,” the young wife said, looking up, aad 
trying to smile tarcugh her tears; and jay 
then Philip Paxtoa extered the room. 


a 


CHAPTER XV. 


‘Waar d this mesn?’’ Pailip aghed, 
stopping short ag be observed his wiles tear: 
stained face, and regarding the yousg strangs 
with questiening surprise. 

eT aaroneaee oy me foxyou, Philip,” 
Arley said, goiag ta iu ing ber band 
| npon his aeclion I 

“Ip must be both sixeangs and cal] to meke 
you waep like thie on yeur wedding-day,” be 
replied, tenderly, as he encircled her ah 
waist with bisarm and regarded har auxicwaly. 
“ What is it, dear?” 

She told kim im as few words as poceible all 
the strange story, aud. her, heart sauk within 
her as she.nsted bow the,tender, anxions-dight 
died. out. of bis eyes «8 he. listened ; bow bis 
face.grew pale and stern, anda dogged. resalae 
expression settled about bis lips. Instinatively 
she krew that he did not mean -a acknowledge 
this stranger’s claim, that he meant to contend 
for the name, position; asd iortune which 
ign belonged to ber by the tiea of consm- 
guinity, 

Bat she omitied uo-psiat of proof, Shae 
plained everytbieg,. showing him the: 
little garments, together: with tho chain 
| ring which Miss McAlister.bad resoguiasd.a 
| the very.onea.which she and ber orather bad 
| gent to Evelyn's child in far-away Indim 
| _** ¥ou sea, Philip,” she said, sadly, ime- 
| clusion; “ that you; have nat married Asley 
| Wentworth after all, bat some. poner, uaapeien 
| waif, who Was.casi up bg the sea, and bough 
| here by mistake, to ocoupy the position 
' appropriate al] the loveandcare which belonged 
| to-another, All mylife I have beea nennpag 
| this poor girl's place and privileges, while a 
| has endared oaly hardships and pove:ty.’’ 

Had Philip Paxtoa beea @ wan, lopel asd 
' tene, he wapld as casa bave taken Lis willed 
| bis arms, and told ber-taat tavngh be might 
i not have marriedthe “real Arley. Wentworth 
'yet Raving won the woman waom sone be 
|loved, he would be content, and the: strange 
; might have all elad, and welcome. 
ut he appeared t2 pay no heed to the appa 
| contained in her worda, P 
| He turned almost dercely upon Tas, anditald, 
| with scornfally curling lipa, and, in 206s 
| were cold and astern : : 

‘' Surely you cam expect no ane to beliew* 
trumped-up story like this—a mere fahricaio® 
oupni woven I am bound to confess — 
will nod a janestigution, and, ronst—leb, me 
aasure ye il af.ite objeas?” ¢ 

« But, Philip,” Arley iaterposed, aad shrink 
ing to hear him speak so severely; “ hare até 
the very clothes that se wore when sbe wa 
found, and thie listic. bain end rivg, which 

+ Angeline recognized at onoe.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mise, MoAllister; “1 bongi™ 
that ring and bad it marked, and I must Om 
fess. I was a trifle hart when Arley was 
' ta.us and it wae mot upom her band, «hile 7 
| wore, instesd, a fipe and eostly emerald, - 








| was, of course, a more expensive 

| but. whoever. presenied it could uct have doa 

' so. with nsore love than I experienced. ¥ 
sent my simple oficsiag to Evelyn's obitd. 

| toied to thick, aewever, that ber foger wih 
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have outgrown my ring; but I tee now that I 
was wrong, and iss absence is fally explained.” 

Philip scowled at the inoffensive little 
trinkets and the garments, which, his wife and 
Miss McAllister asserted, proved 0 much. 

They prove nothing,” he insisted; ‘' they 
may have been wasbed ashore after the wreck, 
and picked up by some fisherman, who now 
sends his ebild forth with this story‘in order 
to secure your fortune and position.” 

“But sbe was dressed in these things when 
sbe was found,” persisted Arley, while she 
faghed a deep crimson at his rude implication 
of falaehood and intrigue on the part of the 
stranger. 

“How do you know that?” he demanded ; 
“sou have nothing but her word to prove it ; 
it does not follow: that it. was really the fact, 
timply because she ssys-so, Then, just think, 
Ailey, it is not ab ail that. a sailor, who 
bad been on the same vessel with you when he 
came from India, could have mistaken you for 
some other child ; if he had net known who 
sou were, he would never have sent you to Dr. 


“T think the sailor might very easily have 
mistaken me inall the confusion and terrer of 
that wreck, particularly if, as it now seems, 
there Was another child about my ownage on 
the same, vessel,” Arley replied, gavel 1 

‘Nonsense; it is.aJl mere fiction—a plot to 
secure your money,” he retorted, 

Ina, who, had not yet spaken since his 
entrance, now advanced and stood hefore bima.. 
Her eyes. glowed and ber cheeks burned hotly. 
at bis. words, while her graceful form was 
drawn proudly erect. 

“ Lbeg pardor,” she said, with something of 
henge but fy ah peer mistaken ; I 
are 0 —ever is exact] 
a1 have stated.”’ “ " 

“But, my dear young lady, that is merely 
anassertion, without anything to corroborate 
it,and you would find it very difficult to prove 
%t before a jury,” Philip said, more pdlitely 
than he had yet spoken, for her manzer im- 
pressed him in spite of bis scepticiam, 

“T shall never try to prove it before a jury,” 
the returned, with dignity. “I am -satisfied 
in. my own, mind that. Lamthe childof Captain 
and Mrs. Wenteorth, and that is sufficient.’ 

“Then gou do. not. intemd to take any legal 
steps fo Becure your so-called rights?” Philip 
i} 


ae Ys 

“So, sir,” she returned, bat there waa s 

little quiver of. scorn: in ber voice which nettled 

him, and made hiro wonder, sa Arley bad 
bow ié was possible for any one brought 

up as she had been to acquire so much refine- 


—_ 
= 


ment.and self nm; ‘‘no, sit; as I have 
akeady told Mra. Paxton, I came here with no 
intention af: ing her of anything; I 


‘imply wish to assume my own name, avd 
since she has taken yours, that cannot 
possibly batm her in any way.” 

Helooked intensely relieved at thisassurance, 
emg to his wife:- 

“Toen you are all right, Arl il 
be no trouble.” “eh meu 

“I do not understand you,” she returned, 
wih & troubled look. 

Why, if she-takes no legal stepe against 





| 
| 
| 


you, can still retain your fortune, and it | 


De & great pity, after having been led to 
‘ee all your life, for you to be deprived of 


“Hhetamed 
She tor i upon him with blazing eyes. 
Philip!” she cried, in indignant astdnish- 


: sry ” 
amb not expect anything like this from 
im she said, ‘Would it be jast—would it 
‘honourable to keep it?” 
4 Why not? Dr. McAllister lett you twenty 
bousand and of course he expected 


that you would keep it, and use it for your own 


“ He lett it to‘ Arley Wentworth, bis beloved 
m9 oo ae * Arley Wentworthi;’ I 
’ n Q , 
ny aia child,’ as has been proved to 
a 


: Om to-day, and therefore I haveno 
9 a tingle pound of his money, Just 








think,’’ she went en, exeitedly ; ‘‘of all that I 
have spent since Icame into possession of this 
wealth, I have appropriated all the income 
year after year, spending it for my own selfish 
gratification, while she,’’ with a swift motion 
of her hand towards Ina; ‘' the real Arley, and 
rightful beir, bas been in poverty and want! 
Think of all that I have flittered away upon 
this wedding finery te make myself attractive 
in your eyes! J feel eondemned, guilty, like a 
thief! Look at her there in her cheap, simple 
garments, and then at mein my rich travel- 
ling attire, while ali my life I have been shel- 
tered by the tender care and love which should 
have been hers. It makes me almost hate 
myselfto think that I heve deprived her of a}] 
this, and yet I would not, wilfully, have 
wronged ‘her of a single shilling had [known 
of this before. No, Philip, if you wenuld retain 
my respect, you must not so much as suggest 
to me that I keep thie forimne ; sberoust have 
it all, to the last farthing,” se concluded, with 
a'positiveness which left him in no doubtas to 


Pparpose. : 

He frowned darkiy, and muttered somethirg 
under his breath, 

‘* What did yon say?” she asked, while she 
searched his face anxiously. 

“ Nothing—never mind. new,’ he said, 
wwe infjulsien, Asien, 1 io-not right Wat! you 

i ive, , it is mot:right that you 
should imrpaverish yourself so recklessly: If 
ou are econviticed Fam net, and], with my 
r judgment regarding worldly affairs, sm 
net going to allow you to-do yourself thié 
wrong—at least withont iméontestable proof 
that this young woman if what she claimed to 
be. Bat,” looking at his watch: somewhat 
nervously; “itis almost time for:us to leave, 
and our friends: below will wonder what -is 
detaining se long. I presume you can be 
added, sarcastically, and fashivg 
a look a the stranger; ‘and this matter’ can 
be:looked: into further upen cur returx.”’ 

Bet Arley sank down «Upon a chair ‘and 
covered her face with her hands, 

‘+ Ob, I cannotmest any one mow,” ehe s3id, 
in 2 voics of distress, ‘‘I cannot go away, 
Philip, until this: matter is settled. Go down 
aud tell our frichde that I aw iil—forindesd, I 
feel. wretchedly—tell them that our journey 
mst be. postponed fer to:dey, and ask tiem 
te excuse me.” ‘ 

‘* Nonsense, Arley; this will never @o atall,” 
Philip: returned, impatiently; “you must 
dome; our tickets are purchased aud everything 
anravged for the trtp.”’ 

But she shook her bead resolutely and re- 
peated ; 

“I cannot go until this question: is proved 
and settled,” 

“It will never be proved,” -he cried; hotly; 
“for there is no trath in this story; we have 
not the slightest real proof that this pir! is what 
she claims.” 

Miss McA Mister bad listened to him throngh- 
out with a grave face; now she approached 
him, and said : 

“Wait, Me. Paxton, for =» few moments, I 
want to go downstairs, and perbaps I ean help 


| you a little about this mateer® wiren I return.” 


“Very “well,” he answered, gloomily, and 
walking to a window louked moodily out upon 
tbe strect, while'she quickly lefs the room. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
THR FORTRAIT, 


Miss McAttrsrer was. nod 
minntes. 

The door soon opened aguin and she entered, 
followed by a servant bearis a picture, 

It was the portrait of Evelyn Wentworth. 

“ Place it. hete upon this table,” she said, in 
a low tepe te the man; ‘and then you may 

oD 


Oe obeyed, and then quietly left the room, 
As soon as the closed after him, Mize 

Mc Allister turned to their visitor and said : 
“ZT want you tocome and stand deride this 


gene many 





picture, dear, and let Mr. Paxton compare your 


face with the one painted there.” 

Ste took the young girl by the hand and led 
her forward. 

She went tremblingly, a sort of mist coming 
over her eyes co that she could not se€ dis- 
tinctly ; but as sue came closé to it ske bent 
forward and scanned it eegerly. 

There was one moment of breathless silence, 
— & low cry of surptice and joy baret from 

er 


** Yes—yes, it is trne—I Enow that she wes 
my mother,” she said, looking tearfully tp itto 
Mies McAllieter’s face, white her own glowed 
with a tender happiness which made bef ex- 
ceeding] tovele, 

“Mr, Paxton,” said the old ladys“ come 
here and look for yourself. I think this tert 
cannct fed) to pat to fligut all your @oubts,” 

She turned to the girl and placed ber side 
by side with the picture as she epoke. 

Philip felt dbliged ‘to-obey, but lie exme for- 
ward very reluctantly, while Arley aleo bent 
forward to look. 

The face-of the young maiden and: that -cf 
the portrait were almost identical.: 

Thete were the sarnié large, deep- bine syés, 
the same soft, sunny-brown hair and broad, 
low forehead with its straight, shapely brows. 
The nose of the young girl wae w trite more 
delicate in outline than’that of the porttsit, 
but the: mouth was’ thé samresweet and 
tender im expression, and with a semitive 
Groep at she corners that was somewhat pécu- 
liar—while the. chihof enth rounded aud 
carved into the beautiful. white ¢hroat Were 
precisely alizey 

_* Doyou wish—eam you ask any stronger 
proof than that before you?” Misa AicA Hieter 
asked of Philip, atrifie sternly. ‘‘ Dheretcan- 
not be the slightest doubt that.you' ane-lookins 
upon mother and child. ly has always been a 
matter of regret to me that Anley did nos 
bear more resemblanes to her parents; L havo 
thought at times that I cauld trace; some- 
thing .of her father’s expression, ia 
features, but it was never, very. satisfactory. ; 
but if is alf explained now, and from this 
moment must own this cif? as Evelyn Went- 
worth’s divetiter.”** ‘rn 

«Ob, wubtre, stintie! wailed poor een 
stretching cut her hand with a despsisii¢ 
gesture to Her, and feeling affiost-as if she 
had” been driven forth mfo extlé as she 
listened to’ these words > while Philip Paxton, 
convince? a¢ Fast Detatse he was oblived to be, 
clenched his teeth and ground his heel intd the 
soft catpét in impotent rege. : . 

Without warning of Le Srdebirp twenty 
thousand pounds were swept beyond bis reuoh, 
while ke and bis beenr ed br hour or two 
Were, comparatively speaking. begpars. 

Mies’ McAllister went to Arley and drew ber 
head rt her Bosom. - 

‘* Be still, my child,” she said, brokenTy, bat 
with excteding tiderness. “I do notlove my 
darlfpp'one*whit the less, Surely you do nor 
ithegine that the affection’ of eighteen years’ 
growth can be transferred to another siniply 
by a qiestion of'inistaken ftentity’? “No,.déar ; 
bot L muss be fast—1 must acknowledge the 
eridencé of my Owit sentes, “While from this 
moment. I must own this young gil as 
Brelynte child, yon will'ever ba the eame to me 
that ‘yon ‘hava been—a dkuphter in alt but 
name, You twa shall be liké a pair of cisterz, 
and I'stall claim youboth.” - 

She bela oat Her band) as she ceased spéak- 
ing) to Tae; who came forward and ratsed’ it 
to her lips, while tears stréamed. over. her 
cheeks: 

She had never expected to be recsivéd ao 
heartily aud kindly into the bosom of a family 
Where’another had reigned so absolately for so 


long. 
“Obl bet who'am J?—to wham dd F be- 


long?-who ate my Kin? I am stripped of 


everythisg=-I ave not even a nanie left,” 
Atisy cried) despairingly. 

Ste had’ been very brave to renouncs everr- 
thing when convinced that it did not belong to 
ber, bet she felt very desolate and unhappy 
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just now. She would not have minded it so 
much if Philip had been noble and manly re- 
garding the matter; but it almost seemed as 
if he, too, had deserted her in this trying 


hour. 

** She should not say that when she has her 
-husband’s name,” Ina said, sorrowfully, and 
looking up with tears into Miss McAllister’s 
Jace, “and she must retain that of ‘Arley’ 
also; she has always been kaown by it, and 
it would be very awkward to change it now. 
All my life I havebeencalled ‘Ina,’ andI donot 
‘believe I could answer to any other. She ’— 
glancing at Arley—“ will be known after this 
as Mrs. Paxton, and so I will assume the name 
-of Wentworth ; in nothing else need there be 
any change. You are very kind to receive me 
#0 cordially as your niece, and I shall always 
Jove you for it; if I had not made her so an- 
happy”—with a sympathetic look at the 
won bride—‘' I should be content.” 

Miss MoAllister looked greatly relieved as 
she listened to this, while she longed to take 
the sweet maiden into her arms ani kiss her 
for trying to make the rough way so smooth 
for them all. 

‘* Arley, do you hear?” she said, turning to 
her; ‘‘ there is to be no change; Ima wishes to 
retain her first name, and desires that you 
will keep yours.” 

“Ah! bat that does not explain who I am,” 

the poor child, who, weary and weak 
from all the excitement of the day, and cut to 
the heart by her husband's strange treatment, 


was fast losing all self-coritrol. 
“You are Philip Pazton's wife,” Mies 
MoAllister said, with a glance of stern appeal 


at the newly-made husband, who still stood 
pee ie the portrait of Evelyn Wentworth as if 
a 


trance. 

She felt that he ought to come and comfort 
the afflicted girl, and not stand there moodily 
brooding over what could not be he’ pad. 

He started at her words, as if a vipsr had 
stang him, muttered an angry oath, and with- 
out even so much as a glance at his unhappy 
bride, he abraptly tu and left the room. 

This was the one bitter drop too mach ia 

Arley’s cup of woe, and with a moan of pain 
shelay in Miss Angeline’s arms and fainted 
—.,. 
Philip Paxton stalked downstairs, looking 
like anything rather than a happy bridegroom. 
His face was start! y pale, his eyes glowed 
with a fierce, lurid +, and his manner was 
wild and excited. 

Meeting Wil Hamilton at the foot of the 
stairs—for he was going up to see what was 
detaining the young couple so long—he told 
him that Arley had been taken enly ill, 
and would be ‘anable either to take leave of 
her friends or go on her journey at present, 
and he begged him to excuse them both to the 


company. 

Then without waiting to ex anything 
farther he dashed on into the library to hidy 
himself, his rage and disappointment, from 


"Bat here 
But he found another lion in his path, 
in the form of a strange gentleman, who was 
sitting quietly there, and apparently waiting 
. I Sie ‘pasben: Phili d, stiffi 
“ ” p said, y, and 
glaring at thm almost pavegely. “Fg wag not 
aware that there was any one here,” 
“ My name is Alden, sir, and I am waiting 
- a msl ne who has gone upstairs to see 
ts. Paxton,” the man returned, rising and 
bowing politely to Philip. 
eve os : lip fiercely at this intelligence, 
am Me, Paxton,” he sai tly, * 
| have jast —_ my wife.” peer oe 
! then doubtless have learned 
the nature of the business which brought Miss 
m and myself hither. I regret that 
we were ob! to come to-day, but it could 
not be avo and, indeed, Miss Wentworth's 
—s oon oe advised us to see her, 
ou a ” 
7 Rood , ; efore you went away,” Mr, 
“Don't you think your errand a strange and 





rather doubtfal one?” Philip asked, with curl- 
ing lips. 

‘‘A strange one it certainly is; a doubtful 
one, no. Ihad no doubt regarding the identity 
of the young lady, who, for three years past, 
has been a member of my family, even before 
I saw the portrait which a servant has just 
removed from this room. Iasked whose picture 
it was, and was told that it was Miss Went- 
worth’s mother; but I certainly never saw a 
closer resemblance between mother and 
daughter than there is between my protegee 
and that portrait.” 

“And if you succeed iu establishing the 
identity of your protegée, a3 you call her, I sap- 
pose you expect to obtain for her the fortans 
which Dr. McAllister left,’’ Pailip said, with 
@ sneer. 

PR on gentleman changed colour slightly at 


8. 

“Tf her identity is proved, there can be no 
doubt that it properly belongs to her,” Me. 
Alden preted with grave politeness. ‘It 
is Miss Corillion’s wish not to maka any 
trouble, or pat forth any claim for this money ; 
but it seems to me that fall justice should b 
done, and the fortune which rightly belongs to 
her be made over to her.”’ 

‘*She never shall have it if I can prevent 
it,” Philip retorted. “Iam a lawyer, and I 
shall do my utmost to save my wife from 
being wronged in this way. Dr. MoAllister 
left it to her, and no other. He brought her 
up from a little child, believing she belonged 
to him. He loved her as his own, and he 
meant that she alone should have his money.” 

“ Yes, that is doubtless all trus,” replied his 
companion ; “ but if the revelation of to day 
had been made while he was living—if he had 
learned that Mrs, Paxton was not the child of 
his daughter, as he had always ey and 
it it had been proved, on the other hand, that 
Ina C orrillion was, your common sense, sir, a 
well as my own, tells you that his will would 
have been very different, without regard to 
what his affection might have dictated.” 

The man’s argument was very sensible ani 
forcible, and Philip knew well enough, if the 
matter was pu , that the law would give 
that coveted twenty thousand pounds to the 
new claimaat, and the thought exasperated 
him beyond endurance, and he put an end to 
the debate by abruptly walking to the other 
side of the room. 

He was bound to acknowledge to himself, in 
consideration of the proofs which the girl had 
presented, and her wonderful resemblance to 
the portrait, that she was indeed and in trath 
the child of Evelyn Wentworth. He knew 
that any jary before whom the facts should be 

maenied would so rule; bat it was a most 
itter pill for him to swallow. 

What now would become of all the hopes 
and plans which had so depended upon the 
winning of Arley's fortane ? 

He had not a hundred pounds of his own in 
the world, but the thonght had not given him 
the slightest trouble until now. He had felt 
comfortably secure from all pecaniary anxiety 
with the snug income which he believed his 
wife would bring him. 

He knew that they coald live in a very easy, 
happy way upon it; while, with his talents 
and the — which he had been rapidly 
acquiring during the last two or three years, 
he believed it would not be long before he 
would be independent. 

Bat now the loss of this money maddened 
him, and made him reckless of what he said or 
did, particularly when he remembered how he 
had stooped to win it. 

** What on earth are we to do?” he muttered 
gloomily to himself. “Here I am, saddled 
with a wife poorer than I am—that is if this 
fortune has to go, as I fear it must—and I see 
nothing but pinching poverty before us,- at least 
for the present. I swear my pride will not 
stand it! I expected to live at my ease andin 
style —to go about in the same society in which 
Arley has always moved, and enjoy the luxuries 
of life Bat now nothing remains to us bat to 
hide ourselves in cheap lodgings, and live from 





an 


hand to mouth. I vowI never willdoit! ry 
turn Bohemian and live by my wits first. | 
haven’t the courage to face all London after 
this ignominious tamble from the pinnacle of 
my glory.” 

While he was thus absorbed in his bitter 
musings the door opsned again, and the 
inoffensive object of his wrath entered, 

She went up to Mr. Alden and said, with a 
smile : 

**T have kept you waiting a lo: 
I am sorry, but thereseemed so mu 
and talk over.” 

‘And do they acknowledge your claim?” 
her companion asked, with a doubtful glaace 
at Pailip. 

‘* Yes, sir, at least Mrs. Paxton and Miss 
MoA'lister have been very kind; they haya 
rec:ived me verycordially,and I am henceforth 
to be known as Ina Wentworth, I am to keep 
my old first name and Mrs. Paxton is to retain 
hers, as we both think it would be very awk. 
wark to change.” 

‘And the——” Mr, Alden began, eagerly, 
bat she stopped him with a gesture, and a 
warning look at Philip. 

‘* That is as far as we have been able to get 
as yet,’ she said, with a significant glance. 
‘‘Mcs. Paxton is, of course, greatly disturbed 
and excited over the revelations which I have 
made, and the mystery with which they en- 
shroud her own identity.” 

“ That of course is to be expected ; but I am 
very glad to kaow that so few difficulties have 
been placed in your path,” Mr. Alden returned, 
evidently well pleased with the result of her 
interview. 

“ Miss MoAllister insists,” Ina continued, 
“that I shall remain here with her; she says 
she will be left alone when Mrs. Paxton goes 
away, and she feels that this ought henceforth 
to be my home. I have consented to stay for 
awhile at least, so you will be obliged to take 
my regrets to Mra. Alden, and go home with- 
out me,” she concluded, with a smile that was 
not altogether tearless, as she thought of the 
a ones whom she had learned to love 
80 well, 

“That is as it should be, and you will pro- 
bably remain here permanently,” Mr. Alien 
remarked, with evident satisfaction, as he 
arose to go, then added, in a tone of genuine 


regret,— 

*¢ We shall ba loth to lose you, Miss Corril— 
Miss Weatworth,” he corrected, with a smile, 
‘* bat, of course, we rejoice over your 
fortune. You have been very faithfal and 
kind to my children, who love you dearly, and 
will miss you sadly.” 

“And I them,” Ina returned, in a h 
voics, ‘‘ while I shall always regard you an 
your wife as among my bsst friends.” 

She held out her hand as she ceased speak- 
ing, and Mr. Alden shook it heartily, and then 
¢00k his departure, 


time, sir. 
to explain 


OCHAPIER XVII. 


THE ENGAGEMENT-RING, 

Ina Wentworts stood in deep thought for 
several moments after her friend had gone, 
then, with a resolute air,she walked di 
across the room, and stood before Philip 
Paxton. 

‘‘Mr. Paxton,” she began, in a frank, 
straightforward way, “Ido not wish you to 
regard me as an enemy who has stolen into 
your camp toplander you. I tell you honestly! 
do not want your wife’s fortune, I have never 
even thought of taking it from her; for” she 
said, with a charming smile, which revealed two 
rows of white, even teeth, ‘‘having never 
know the convenience or laxary of possessing 
so much money, I canstill be very happy with- 
out it.” 

Philip lifted his head and looked at her in & 
sceptical way. 

“You are very good to say so,” he said, 


coldly, » 
She flushed at his tone, which was almost 
insulting. 
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ft is evident that you do not intend to be 
friendly with me,” ehe said, with dignity, “ but 
1 do not know that that need interfere with 
my plans and intentions ; if, however, you will 
influence with your wife, and per- 
that I do not want this money, and 
it, I shall be very glad, I think 
‘ithe McAllister bas said, that she 
6 to make my home with her, as Mrs. 
going away, and if I can get a few 
have no doubt that I can earn sofii- 
my other needs,” 
! Perhaps you are fishing for the 
’s fortune also,” Philip said, rudely, 
a pair of surprised eyes to his 


i 


i 


an 


Hi 


face, : 

«] did not even know that she had a fortune,” 
she remarked, simply, but the crimson blood 
swept hotly up to her brow as she spoke. 

She was very indignant at him for his im- 
padence, but she was not lacking in spirit for 
all hergentlenees. She drew herself up proudly, 
and said, looking stright into bis eyes : 

“I perceive that it is useless for me to at- 

to conciliate you upon any t; bnt 
I have said to you I have said in perfect 
faith, and you can accept it and act upon 

it, or you can reject it, if you choose,” 

With a graceful little bow she turned and 
{ett him, without another word, while he gszed 
wonderingly after her, and muttered : 

“Who would ever believe that she was reared 
in a fisherman’s hut? She speaks and acts 
like a lady of culture and refinement, and she 
must have improved her later opportunities 
wonderfully well to appear so polished. How- 
ever, I suppose it ia one of those instances 
where ‘ blood will tell.’ But—hang it !—if she 
really is Captain Wentworth’s daughter, who 
on earth is Arley? and why couldn’t this 
dénouement have happened yesterday—last week 
—any time rather than to day ? I'm in a deuce 
of a pickle, or thall be, if I cannot manage 
gome way to keep this fortune. These disap- 
pointments and reverses, one after another, 
are ren veritable demon of me, .I feel 
as if I do something desperate if I am 
pushed much closer to the wall.” 

He arose, and paced the room excitedly, 

irritably to himself, while his face 
was deeply flashed and overcast, 

Poor Arley, upstairs, meantime had come 
to herself, and was trying to look her fate ‘as 
calmly and sensibly in the face as possible. 

Her proud spirit utterly rebelled against 
appropriating. for even another day, that 

h rightfully belonged to another, and she 
told Miss McA ilister that everything must be 
made over to Ina at once. 

“T honour you, dear, for your readiness to 
deal inet,” the old lady said, with a glow of 
pride in the girl’s rectitude. ‘‘ It is but right, 
of course, according to the law of heritage, 
that she should come into on of ber 
@randfather’s fortune, and I know that the 
consciousness of having performed a noble 
7 Will more than repay you for the loss 

It she could have known of all that Arley 
Was to suffer in consequence of it, she might 
a have spoken -quite so confidently upon 


point. 

“* Doubtless it will be a little uncomfortable 
at first,” she added, ‘‘not to receive your 
accustomed income, and it will probably be a 
disappointment to your husband to have you 
dertived of any of the independence which 

ave hitherto enjoyed, but, believe me, you 
Will be no loser in the end.” 

She did not tell her then of her own secret 
ta mination to bequeath to her the whole of 

own fortune, which would amount to 
peer as much as her brother's, if she proved 
po Fd herself and the right, and cheerfally 

Wipanet to Ina her inheritance. 

Hamilton, with great tact, made both 
and Arley’s excuses, and the wedding 
= politely retired, with many expressions 

for the bride's sudden illness, 
iets, y Elaine went up to see her before she 
and was told something of what had 








occurred, and was both shocked and grieved 
for her friend. 

She wound her arms about her, and tried 
to whisper some words of ccmfort; but Arley 
could not bear them, even from her, just then. 

** Tam so confased and nervous, dear Elaine, 
that I cannot talk about itnow; I will write 
~~ the whole story when I am more calm. 

have not, however,” she added with a wan 
smile, “forgotten what you said to me when 
we were at Hazelmere, and shall try to ‘make 
the best of it,’ although there does not seem to 
be any best abont it to me just now.” - 

‘** He knows all about it, dear, and He will 
lead you in just the best way. Cast all your 
care upon Him, for He careth for you-” Lady 
Elaine answered, tenderly, and they left her, 
with a heart full of misgivings as to how 
Philip would bear this blow to his hopes. 

She felt that he ought to have been by 
Arley’s side, for he could comfort her as no 
one elsecould ; but he was nowhere to be seen, 
and his absence did not look well for her 


= * * « * 


“ Philip, it is of no use for you to talk tome 
in an way; my mind ismade up to do what 
is right, and n will turn me from my 


ar Ned 
P Thus Arley Paxton spoke, after an hour's 
fruitless argument with her husband on the 
an ayy point of that twenty thousand 
pounds, 

As soon as she had felt equal tv the ordeal, 
she bad dismissed everyone from her room, 
and sent for her husband to come to her. 


the keeping of this money in no other light— 
to secure a foundation to build . 
Philip a to be absorbed in profound 
thought for several moments after she ceased 
spe But at last, looking up at her, he 
a re ee er 
“ Tf you persist in this quixotic idea—in this 
piece of mad folly—we are nothing but a couple 
of . I may as well tell you, first as 
that I had— 
lost it in a foolish speculation, and I have not 
® hundred pounds in the world; so if you give 
up all your claims to this girl, we shall have 
no home and nothing to upon, 
you tame’y give ye this?” he asked, look- 
ing around upon luxurious of 
her room ; “can you bear to leave this beauti- 
ful home, where you have been accustomed to 
have everything that heart could wish, and go 
into miserable lodgings, such as I, in 
— circumstances, = afford to 
jan you ee pe clothes, your j 
es and carriage, and everything 
has bitherto made life so attractive to 
‘* Yes, I can give them all up, Philip, 
I know that it is right and just that I 
ro kes egies 
as as I live, t ve 
Es dishonourable way—my hononr, 
clear conscience, are more to me than all the 
luxuries of the universe,” Arley replied, firmly 
and earnestly. — 
“Well, Z shall not relinquish your claim 


without a I can assure you,” Philip 
returned, pe ae with anger ; “ we cannot 


3 
EES 


Bag 
pecee 


“ But I think J should have a voice in this | singl 


matter, Iam your husband, and I have rights 
now to which should be considered,’ he said, 
mocdily. 

“That is true; I have promised to ‘love 
honour, and obey you.’ and I shall gladly do 
so in everything possible. But I cannot sacri- 
fice — le even to you.” 

“Sacrifice fiddlesticks!’’ he retorted, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Dr. MoAllistet gave this money 
to you—he meant you to have it, and no one 
else, and I am bound that you shall keep it.” 

** We have gone over all that ground before,” 
Arley said, wearily; “ but, Philip, reverse the 
position. Suppose that I had n this girl, 
and at the same time your wife, and the know- 
main. had come to us that a mistake had been 
made in our identity, and that I ought to be in 
her place and she in mine, would you have 
contended then that she ought to keep the 
fortune which Dr. McAllister left to his grand- 
daughter, or would you have said that blood 
should inherit, and that it rightly belonged to 
me?” 

Philip Paxton flushed hot at this question, 
and felt very uncomfortable with those clear 
ages of his wife fixed so searchingly upon 


* That alters the case, of course; still——” 
he si a aud looked ashamed for having 
admi so much, 

“No, it does not alter the case at all.” Arley 
said, in a olear, firm tone. Then going up to 
him, and laying her band b his arm, 
she asked, with white, trembling ch “ Philip, 
did you marry me for this money ? ”’ 

He shook her hand oft nervously, 

* What au absurd question, Arley!’ he ex- 
claimed, irritably; yet the red blood flooded 
his whole face, 

“Then, if you did not—if you married me 
for myself, and because you loved me as—I love 
you, how can you ask me to do this dishonour- 
able —_— expect to retain your respect 
and affection forme? Iam sorry that I must 
come to you penniless, I was glad to have 
this fortune for your sake, because I know that, 
though you are talented in your profession, 

ou have your own future to carve out, and I 
ped that this money would be a help to you. 
But I will help you with every power that I 
have. I will give my whole life to arsist you 
to rise, and besome all that you desire to be. 
I will try not to hamper you in any way, and 
I believe we shall be very happy, far happier 
than if we committed a theft—for I can view 


‘We have each other left, Philip,” Arley 
said, gently, ‘ 

‘* Yes, and poverty staring us in the face. 
We cannot very well eat each other, and how 
we are to live is more than I oan tell,” he 
retorted, with bitter sarcasm. 

‘*How much does your profession yield 
—, ” the young wife asked with a 
@ look of keen pain in her eyes. 

. ‘*I have no stated income—I have just what 
tT Be + ty ory Sp eraged during the 

** Bat about what it av ts 
last two or three years ?”’ she persisted. 

h ae ‘ood anit meld ting aide, 

ave made a g y ating ou . 
andif Ihad beensuccessful in this last venture, 
I — have been a rich man comparatively 
to- ay.” 

Three hundred pounds a year! It seemed 
very little to the i ced girl. She had 
spent more than that amount on her 
trousseau; and she had ‘never in all her life 
known what it meant to be economical. 

Miss McAllister’s income was as large as 
her own, while her wants were comparatively 
Se re 

rot her ty niece, © 
em: ty betore ee quarterly allowance was due, 
an she had never had a wish ungrati- 


fied. 

But notwithstanding, the thought of poverty 
and self-denial did not daunt her, for she was 
a brave and honourable little woman at heart, 
as we shall see. 

‘I seems very little,” she said, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ but I suppose there are people who live 
upon much less than even that, aud are quite 
happy, Philip,” with a little tremulous smile, 
that was exceedingly pitifal. ‘If you will not 
mind being burdened with a penniless wife, I 
shall be content. I shall not need anything 
new in the way of clothing for a long time. We 
can take a couple of comfortable, yet inexpen- 
sive rooms somewhere, avd have our meals 
brought in to us, and I am sure we shall do 
very well, and be very happy,” 

He turned away from her impatiently, a 
sneer on his lip, and muttering something that 
she could not hesr. 

She looked to him sadly, an expression of 
bitter pain in her dark eyes. She was a bride 
of only afew hours, and this experience was 
different from the happiness and enjoyment 
which she had anticipated. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Brest coneits has am objestion to cats— 
wit brndhectatisy 2 . 

Tue cobwed bonnet ty coming, Saat in time 
for the fly stacon, ; 


Tan y hoy tho was: discovered in the 
act. of.cd ing @ piece abimines pio-in his: 
mother's:clodk: thet dhe. weis-only try- 
ing tarkill tiare.. ri y bs" 

inst Pra? - "Hite f” Second ‘Tranjp: 
“*Baliat” 


Tremp: “Where'd you get 
ee rtp eee! 
gaye ty the ehsperevis th ti dornftelés..’ 

A LawYkn wae summoned sa witness in » 
certain cate. The jadess fiodimg: that the 
wisve: 2 wasdyitg badly, mterrapted him, — 


imgee* ‘te forget your 
pe wt us the truth.” 
Padtietht thi thakgdett Mhide'that aman ever 


Pet ‘by e other Gay, Being. 
asted to give? i asto the best remedy, 
for poten , Ma ee Mien Fogg,’” 

» What. ir she-has!... L.aappase it ia 
her omn.?.””) ' Ob, yee; of counse it ie. No 
dowbs if you.aek her she will prowe it, for she 
told me only a few days ago thef-ehe-was 
caneiul te,keep adh hex receipts,’ 

Ax ache ome ace Ti., —_ 4 noted 
for ’ rayed ‘ajesty 
rr tht Beas long Px hy Ay naddn, and stars 
should endare,—“ Faith,” said the King, “if 
1 46,-my sncesssor wilF have to reigt By candle- 
lignt,” . 

4. womas who bad jost had the, mumps sey 
she h te gracious she will. never have te go 
throush samt aD experience im. For two 
whole weeks she hasn't been able. te jaw her 
bneband:or, lei, ont.a single neighbourheod 
secret—awful martyrdom | 

Svers. “Well, Jim, I wish you good morn- 
ie bene are you going in there + 
Seeep: ; Lalwa once-a month an 

whether Seu itor net.” Jim 

(int Ge gust): “"Reg*hir waste of soap, that’s 
what ity” 


2 Oye,” said ict. charchworsan. to 
her ¢ at the tee nnitg of the Lenten 
season, ‘I should like very much to have you 
deny yourselves som daring the selemn 
weeks of Lent you db if T will, 
seuss ial said JoMinny. “I'l give up going to 
schoo.” 


Mase G 


ether." Young 

> “Ob |. my dear, I have forty—but 

such & ig or nd a | fe 5 to be made! ‘Af 
ene the wi that poor e 
badn’t died,” lores 
Tee © Acony Convwy.*—Herr , the 

shoemaker, cannot find the present eas of 

Pradiefin Irene, who hae gone away without 
settling’ Her WHIP for fifty marks He has, 
therefore, — the folldwing ae 
_ , Irene, my love, jewel, mi 

gy cae: hn, ani wn hor 
wie make ta you. ay send your 

whdress to J. Z., Postattics, Pforzheim.” " 


A PRETENTIOUS woman, the wife of a coun 

Wagiatrate, uaa tothe babth ef concen 
are ~ bes a that her husband was 
@ bench.’’ & party one afternoon, 
ube belle of the cceasion, who was also s great 
heiress, en b the lady make the usual 
reference said, “That reminds me of my 
grandfather's caseer. He was on the bench 
ioe more om font, years.” —"< Indes | I 
never heard that your fami 

on the bench 1” ‘exclaimed the pet 
yes, nonchalantly answered heelle 5 

& :boemsker’s tench.” 7 eee, 


anew book. We have not read it, but suspect 
thet ib is her husband. : 
A-wonr oné day stopped # hare in thé public 
path wid paid) “Conie now, want & candid 
expressjon of opfnidn.” Aim T not & “better 
yay ae than the fox?” ‘*To Be honest 
abotit it; you'ste not," replied the hare. “ Ah} 
then you inenit thet Take that—aud that— 
and thet!" Phe poor hare was knocked down 
und roRedover and cuffed abont, and her Iffe 
wat saved’ only by her superior ‘fleetiess. 
Moral: It i to a a wolf near 
at band than to praise a fox five miles away. 


A GENTLEMAN wend. ixtto a'famey shop -one 
day to buy something, 1s wae-early, and the 
shapheoper « little boy and he:were alone iz the 

ouse. The shopkeeper had tego upstaire to 
get his cash-box im erder to promute some 
80 he weht isite the 
little room next. to. and whi to 
the boy: “, Watch the gemtleman that he din't 
steal anything,” and, bringing him 7 
him on: the ceunter.* As soon as the shop- 
keeper returned the ebild sang ous, ‘* Pa,'he 
didn’t steal anything; I watched-him.”’ 

Docron : “ What’- do complain of 
mostly?” Antique Maiden: “I have no pain 
anywhere, but I am so. often sad that I fear I 
tay become a victim of melincholia!” 
“Often sad, ei?” Yes, and without any 
reason. What do you think can be matter ? 
‘Straining the nerves of the eyes oftén pro- 
dwees sadness, and nothing is worse. than the 
reflected light from polished surfaces. “That fs 
probably whet sils you.” “But theréis no 
polished surface int my room except the 
mirror,” “Exactly. Remove the mirrer.” 


A Goop Exoves Iscomz.—‘' ¥ou.appearito be 

¥ sud happy,” said Tompkins to Algernon 

rown, whom he met at a ball. ‘‘ ¥ou look 
well-fed, and well-dressed, and-all that: Mast 
have a income, I 2. “Oy yes,” 
replied. Brown. 
my salary—three hundred; then I make a 
couple of hundred 
that makes five hb ; then. Lrun im debt 
& couple of hundred—that makes sedven 
hundred. A single man that coukin’t aubaist 
on that ought to be ashamed of himself.’ 


Somes of the richest men in Austin started 


plain, unpretertions le, but their sons 
on a great deal of style. One of the er, 
who was better posted about other le’s 
affairs than his own family's remarked sneer- 
ingly to en :—“ Your father was 
nothing but a simple atone-mason.”” “I know 
you got that imformation,” quietly re- 
marked the other. “Prom whom aid T get it?” 
“From. your father?” ““How do yot know 
that?” “ Because your father used to he my 
father’s hod-cartier.”’ 


Oxz Patrick Maguire had. been appointed to 
& situation the reverse of a place-of-all-work, 
and his frienda who called te congratulate him 
were much astonished te see hia face lengthen 
on the receipt of the intelligence. “A. sine- 
cure, is if?” he exclaimed. '‘* Thedence thank 
them for that same. Sure don’t I know what 
& sinecure is. It's @ place where there is 
nothing to do, and they pay ye by the piece!" 


One day & pompous little fellow at a dinner 
table was boasting of the great men with 
whom he was on intimate terms. He Had 
been in constant dence with Long- 
fellow, had lunclicd Tennyson, was on 
friendly relations with the Prince of Wales, 
and, in short, knew everything and everybody. 
At length a quiet individual at the farther end 
of the room broke in on the conversation with 
the question: “ My dear sir, did yon happen 
to know the Siamese Twine when they were in 
this country?” Our here, 
talent for lying, but no real genius, at once 
replied, “The Siamese Twins, sir? Yen, sir. 
i beemme very intimate with one of thenr, 


| but I vever Bad the goed fortune to meet the 
i otier,’”’ 








“& Wire's Greateer Triat’’ iethe title of 


Ir has been discovered’ that the Knots vitich 
a-vessel' makes at Sea fe,énd upon the tied. 


Tux. petroleum speculater is like-the ’ 
lover, af the. eld song; bia ‘art iain the ieee 
Ba careful in your grat matical exetcfiyy) 
There'ié nowtudy more Hable ¢5 accidenes,-«: 
Tax man who Makes the speecties for the. 
bioycle club is called the spokesman, 
Fasniowroles the. hour: Evex our lawas 
have to be cut 2 la moweds 


is thé two-foot rule. a 
A crusty old bachelor says that Adam's 
wife was called Eve because, when abe ap. 


peared, man’s day, of happiness was drawing 
to a Close, 


House at Ldinburgh, was dismissed for im. 
Pp eanduet, . Theentey opposite hie nama. 
in the book.stoed thus :—‘‘ A Gan, ditcharged, 
for making @ falae report,” [4 
conan loner —_ Orren —A’ 
being sske he‘dién’t niarry, anew 
that ag the women ‘were claiming the right te 
go to the polts, they would sdow claim the: 
tight tego: eourtime, and that he was: only 
waiting for @ good otfer. © Tel 
Ir is rentarkable’lhow far tiifngs can basgati 
inthe Arttic %, 'Phé North Pole ‘is & 
spten dia place for the ics bites, (The brate whe 
wrote this is suppoxed tontean‘ eyesight, Pick 
ing pocKets, meen Dr. Johnson, must he 
his ordinary means Of livelihood. ) L7SDaey 
A sonun lord asked-a ole onee, atthe. 
hottom of his table, why the goose, if there, 
was.one, was.always placed nextto the para, 
‘*Really,”’ replied the clergyman, ‘I can give, 
no reason for it; but yoar question is. so oid 
that. I shall never see. goose again witheut 
thinking of your lordship.” 


A PLoxDERTNc compositor, in setting np fhe 
toast, ‘‘ Woman, without her, mah hes 


ray literazy labours—/| savage,” got the punctuation in the wr 


place, which made it read; “Woman, w 

her man, would Be a savage.” Tite mistake 
was not discovered unti! the editor's wife 
undertook to read the proof. 


A tady. thought it wonld leek interesting to 


in life im & very modest way, and are still| faint away at a party, when one of the com 


papvy began bathing her temple and head-with 
vinegar, upon which she suddenly started up 
and exclaimed : “ For Heaven's{sake,. put nO 
thing on that will change the colour of mp 
hair!” oo 
Hz came home late the other night, and bis 
wife woke op acd foun? him with a — 
mateh to light the col? water tap 
the le basin in his Grewing- rodnt 
‘«James;” she said, “that is not the gar 
burner,” “EBnow it now, my love,” he te- 
plied, unsteadily; “fact fs, P’ve beer over: 
worked, and that’s the reason I made the mi 
take.” ‘‘ Yes, youlook as if you had beem 
lifting @ deal,” she quietly answered a9 
she to her pillow. 


Tourist, to Highland seaman 
steamer passing through Rothsay 
suppose there is goed fishing to be 
times?’”” Seaman :—** Terry coot i 
teet at times. If yon’li not get them at 
time, you're sure to get them the sa 
again.” Tearist who thinks bell cha 
conversation :—“‘How faet does 
[tmavel?” Seaman:—* She can 
hooz'in five meenutes.”’ 


Tut onty Metxop.—‘* You are not 
riser, are you?” said Mrs. Brown 
Jones. “No; the reason is that I eannet 
Jobe, u — — I a pes 

m, cartridges an ringing; 
he sleeps Tike a man.” 
try the plan F used on my husband,” 
Brown, ‘How isthat?” ‘Pull a cork. 
of a. beer bottle, and he will, spring night 
on the ffoor!” 
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Bi. pe. Reena oe enter ere ime ; 
= TH vt : S 
acs SOCIETY. STATISTICS. -» MISCELLANEOUS, 
ed. pd 4 see 
f een 5 wr pane t ‘*Nait Portraits ” are the Jatest fancy among 
cota ge giafxst ot the Duchess of Argy!l's garden- i wae Bathe cnsigeiir a testy teee Gallic lovers. A miniature likeness of the 
rea snes af Argyll lodge, Kenaiugien, some | baman corpses were feuad in the Regent's we onte “is pee, wu-tiie tham- 
Vor} Pucty dresses were worn. The Marsbioness| Canal witirin the: metropolitan police district, | 7%, so tuap the devoted swain may always 
pais: '  gallabarg wore beck satin, her white benaat and in 1883 the number was forty-three. have her image before him. - 
ax ihe ping trimmed with mauve, and the Mady)  srreuns 1 4 Siiat.—Le following singulat | | 4 tBictcu2. trip from. Ttaly through Prange 
x Gwendistin Cecil ders an —— caletlation of the number of stlgshen in a plain | 54s been made by two English ladies who have 
| eee ee ae vadcate Mog | sist Ta been mute y's sempetrom ix) 1sharread.at Boulogne fom Foro Masa, 
H Leicester :—Stitching the collar, four rows, \ b 
athe ney ale a eh Neapolitan viet. Lady | 8.000; sewing tha BK, 00's Bean Dots, ana. | ANS SPant SES aes Oe eee 
rm, 8 Bir ge sewing on battons,150; sewiag ar Surzpszi1200s Baross—Some of. the super- 
Raag ® Reantital drecs of bigeni® otlomAR | thering the neck, 1:204; stitebing wristbands, | atitions about Irish brides ave amusing. I 
dam's trimmed with red —o —— — 1,228; sewing the ends, 69 > batten holes, 143; os ill omeli to rise before these ~ var 
” #- of zich, Po a 2 a mai and finished with a | Bemming the slits, 254; gathering the sleeves, | morning; to @ream-of the eroskingof a raven, 
7 bind wfuather! Baroness Bardett-Goutis, | °40; on wristbands, 1,403; ating on of to ase the staZow of his wing fit by in ths 
us a eat bodice ‘ahd: ate of ae. — vor _— ye sunshine; or to hear a of an coos bg 
a atin skirt white m om, 393 ; sewing the sleeves, +") hand, which, hewever, a be li for, 
7 ite oaaaiatagaated St, ret vale ae eee ritcg in sleeved acd gussnts, 3,050; ¢| tataaes sedine den ia Re amete. Bb 
name. t hs ceon'an cntremnely es joyable affair. the sleeves, 1,526; sewing the seams, > | ig stilt more omvinoas to me2t # red-haired 
ot Snevagtifial vary goat] toto, “Lil Ted ‘member of stitches, | 16 bs shacteliowang amma me toteeek oben 
[4 funn end pa gueste} bottom, 1,10i—Te ne of stitches, | to he t , or to upon 
ve scqimabled. on the 9th of Jaly ata garden ite | 20,619, the paisonous beatle, whose death bodes fire 
mew 8 snd camereazione held on the lawns and in the or pestilence, or te speak. with ber lover before. 
fit te. railings of the Heath Esbibition, The en- meeting him in church; and there are many 
ji was given by the councif of the GEMS. other equally mysterious saws that are net 
aay § of Acta and The exacusine couneil af icin very ctiating teseupo there are as many 
45) the Internationa! Health Exhibition. The Ir ig our duty to be bappy, becense happines favourable omens cn the other hand to 
isitors were received on their arrival at the|,.. oa +) | comnéeract thet, 
a Reet a by the Dake.ct Buckingham, lies in contentment all the Divine: will a ; praern 
is ®  enttnncs concerning us. have sufficient 
wae rag of ‘the rye Se eat ae Wars a man dies men inguire ne a as _ with —— ——— formed—the — 
Bick. Sir Fraferick Ae, C.B.. sget eft behind him ; angels: inqvire wha? be bas | culty with vette be Grokes—thetengion 
hat Be tha Saaiety of Aria, aad Sic James P sent before him. power with whith it smooths the rouzh path 
; Bn ayers - pean badipare eve we Farra has a vision of its own, but no light ot oom ae aye alert, pA ae. 
“ties ced apon 2,000, weve all thet conld be desired. | [7 Thsh vy, Ogp, Mmingalshoblncis cxoupt Se | isa Wind of Shield. which the fogenw of key 
Thesceue in the gardens when with : ps ici weave cf threads light as 
arson, faaliganable throng, alany timestrikingin ita) Evsny flower in theheaventy garden will be | gossamer, and which yet grows on the 
D give exteat-and commprohensivenees, received the | turned Godward, bathing in tints of loveliness | strength of stecl.. By ita aid the greatest 
0 old siififeual attraction of an exceptionally good | in the glory-that excelleth, things are accomplished. The. culiivation of 
thous ‘of eleotric lighting, By arrangement, i i ‘e that the of | proper habite chould be i ed on the 
t, Geis Tanz is nothing.se true that the dampa 
mante® the exbshitorn kept the ope. o-ror have not warped i; nothing eo faleethat | Young. Isolated acts are of Hitle comparn- 
the isthe lete hour, and the machinery was run i ini tive importanee. In stor}, a correct habit of 
a sparkle of truth is not in it, - 
hee as, the day. We ought not to judge of men’s its by living is a principle without which no ons can 


th the gardens the Mlmmination was very) their qualifications, but by the use they make be happy. 
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eflaotive, every terrace walk being mapped out : : Aw “umbrella race” and ‘a cheroct amd 
by brilliant rows of variegated ot! lamps and - a saddle-ap race” were two novet contests intro- 
wife ‘oom terns, The central tall play, ' duped 28 a recent up-country meeting in India. 
great conservatory wera in A Ta former competitor opened gn 
i r- of music wan pronidad by the HOUSEHOLD TRBASUBGSS. absrply ia. the-thowak bik pony, this. 
obtaiel b er Guards, the Coldstream oa mounted without aasistancs, and rode round 
4 with Gaands, the band of. the 5 Baty Of the) Towsro Saxpwrcmes.—Ont some thin bread | the course with hisumbrelin opea. Tor ‘the 
ed wp French E agineers, and g Cuiras- and-butter. Spriekle over each piese of bread | latter the conditioas were—“ com with 
ab ae lastly a Chinese band performed |, hiwte fresh mustard-and-oress, pepper and | saddle, bridle, cheroot, an® box of matches to 
of my i in front of the Chinese Rew | , 31, Cat sonie ra Suaaatoes Perto- thie clices, an pen ee eer psy oe thair panies, 
tatgant by permission of the Commission, who |. 14 lay them between the bread-sn@-butter. | whic will be ted ; to light charac, saddle 
: hadalso arvanged for a of: tea to all and | press them ge . ant trim the a a First pat 
nd bis suidty of the visitors. In the French Court’ | dJ06 wish a _.| the post with “fighted ito wine” An 
stout mliinight, Mme, Sarah Bernhardt dis- “ Amazon race” followed, ridden by laites. 
p tritated benboss. The company separated Lozsfan. Satad.—Two sablespoonfals of salad ors £ 
rocnt. cenatally aboatene o’cloo's. oil, threa eggs. Baesk the eggs, and inthe.) Tur Highest ‘rail in the world iy now 
e gue oi, Stir together, add a little terra-'| being conatencted on 's Peak, Colorado, 
he fee & Suurnovs amd fashiomsble company | gon anid cliervil, ant a See vt castor | U.S, Tie line will run toanalti of 14,226. 
over’ asembled at the church of the Oratory, | suger. Well wash a youngletince, aud dry_| feet above the ses-level; and-will bs a mar- 
e mie Brompton, to witness the marriage of Mc. | eactleafins cloth. Catitup small Talee| vellouy teat of etiginccringskilt, the tiirty miles 
been Arkwright, of Sutton Scarsdale, Derbyshire, | the best part of @ ag vig Bend @ivide inte | of road being asacsession of complicated carves, 
red a9 with Agnes Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. John | small picasa Cower the aud lettnes | with nostraight track lamager Biot 300 feat. 
J. T. Somers-Cocks, aud niece of Lord Somers. | with the saladdueming, ami well mix togsther..| The maximum geadient will ba 316 faet in the 
bide was active? in rick cream whites | Serve in a salad bowl, with the lobeter’s bead | mile, and the about 270" feet. Eb: ia 
board atin, the treat: beirg bordered with a fringe of | standing wp im the centea hoped that eight of the Hine wil be 
iT crange blossoms, aud trimmed with cream C P Pat « handfal of Ioaf | °pe2ed thie manth,and the remainder finished 
ere sb tim bows, She wore a small wreath of | Canine eos qmarter ot and! of water,| i2 @ year. Tho cost is estimated at from 
pg in a blossoms in her hair, and hertalle veil,.| SUgS" 1 bon S lene a Warm | £2500-to £3,000 per mila, and the spead is.to 
“5 = = wee sprinkled all ever with tiny sprays — It ig ew tan a it, and miles am hour. 
y le 4 . ~ -.— 
go the lange nds pr vo any: g Fg he wien al turning the basin in not. aantil the in Quanantix= Regulations against Cholera 
y baat present). On her shoulder was a spray of'| i# completely conted with the oo cattse some curious difficulties:om the Feanco- 
al. sn- diamonds of unusual siz2, and her other orna- that time will have set. : 3 yolks Spanish frontier. Along the bigh road, newr 
Menta ineluded gi : ; sight » from the whites, and mix them | the village of Perthnus, ona sida of the way is 
and necklace ites tne Gigmond corings | cqduaily andetheotudlly with oae:pintot mile. | Frenoby, the other Spanish.  Avoondingly,. if 
early e's , Pour this mixture into tte prepared moul#. | a Spaniard merely erosies from hie houe 
. Mew The bridesmaids had not a vestige of colour | Lay a piece.of paper on the top. Set it in a | ta a French café opgosite form petit verre, 
; wake about them, dresses were composed'of | samc2pan fall of cold water, care that | he camnot go again. until he bas 
» clock cream spotted net trimmed with cream Iaes, | the water does mot eome over the tog of the | undengome sevem days’ strict 
¢; bee With satin ribbons over white silk, | mould, pet on the cover, andlet i bail gently | Talking ef theicholsra, seme of the Pavisian 
we ’ to msich were prettily arranged on | by the ofthe fre for one Rour. Remove et Prgeendirn gs for the Natiowal /fiic, 
withenis., The bridegroom presented each | the sancapan to scoot place, and. when the as tan a. Siete to 2 Coen, ave 
rE ont the Sf , and all carrie? borquets of | water is quite cold take ont the monld, replaecd their usual display of thivolour 
bt owt choicest white flowers, turnout the pudfing very carefully. ners by those bearing tie Geneva Ocean, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bome Onz.—Use tepid water. 

P. H. D.—Most of the statesmen named are dead, 

J. C.—Address a letter to any ocean steamship com- 
pany’s agent in this city. 

T. K. B.—1. Your letter has been filed for reference. 
We will give you an answer as soon as we possibly 
can. 2. No. 

F. A—Probably the 4 lady has another beau. 


. d 
Lae ny Fed ae heerttbre + on ae 


him. He may 
.—You are but a child and should obey your 
eg te of an elopement, which would 


best friend and ad 
ied is his 
ook 2 igne me y ehd N 


not to upon him. You had 
ee ol ts lvoe ace. 


—Unles the widow should grow more inclined 
R- yon will weete your time ta courting ber. 


you as a boy. You had 
ae ro ston wr younger. 
L 


BAR Ey 
an smile, an 
is what we take him to be, and attached to you, he will 
run the chance of another mild rebuff. 
Litrie Scnootcre..—The author of the lines— 
"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’ ”— 
is Lord Tennyson. They occur in his “ In Memoriam.” 
P. B.—Pocahontas did not ame tho wile John Smith 
ghee | She became the wife of John Rolf, 
= under the name of Rebecca, The 
woalee tool place in E 
Cc. BR. D.—Make ee a a in ne = get 


austen © ae agh ag ht nats a 
character, etc. 

P. R.—1. No. 2. As a rule, letters are, answered fn 
4n the order in which re received. In some cases 


oh bathing, night and morning, 
N.S, A—1, Cold water ing, nig ren as 


too young and nervocs to smoke. 3. Your penmanship 
Practice daily. 


R. P. W.—You have given all the consideration to 
Se er oe ree ve, and if the gentleman 


mention, we think 
#0 in spite of such ta: 

M., A. M.—1. Breetan tet Sep tees wate wie 

to remove freckles. 2. Prepared chalk isan ex- 

t dentifrice. If teeth need to be cleansed, 


feel authorized to suggest. 


W. F. R.—1. D'Este Guelph is the name of 
gent royal family of England. 2. The name 


¢hild of Ed Duke of Kent, fourth son of George 
ITL., and wg + hom ictoria Mary Louisa of 
Coburg-Saalfeld, relict of the hereditary Prince of 


L. D.—1. A bee-line is the straightest or shortest 
between two points. This isan American ex- 
— equivalent to “ As the crow flies ;"’ but crows 
nab elapse fly ina direct _ as bees do when they 
seek their home. 2. The ‘‘ Decree of Fontainebleau ” 
was an edict of Napoleon J+ ordering the destruction 
by fire of all E It was so called because 
ant at Fontainebleau, Oct. 18, 1810. 


" B. L. D.—1. There is some uncertainty as to the date 


variously assigned to the es and 887, of which the 
latter, if not even a later date, is more probable. Some 
writers state that his birthplace was Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
PE aed while others claim that it was a town called 


appear to be. Treat the young man with the greatest 
consideration, and we Cs agar ag that it will not be long 
before he loves you dearly. 4. Pretty penmanship. 
MoxytE = A—The ae fan ey To ag in 
the following manner : din a n front 
of face, follow pes ; in left hand, desirous of 
noquaintance ; ge on the right ear, 
pe ram apy Be n the left hand, I wish to get rid 
of you ; ple git the forehead, we are watched ; 


ear, you have 





carrying in the right pond, you 7 ie wing: & draw- 
through the hand, I hate you; drawing acr ths 
cheek, I love you; twirling in oe hand, = love 
another ; closing it, I wish to = to you; wing 
across the eye, I am sorry; letting it rest on right 
tting it rest on left ye no; be etands and 


pm gh: el ; in isa 

ut, you -=4 ws 

feng” slow ares am 
kiss me; = ae you < 


changed ; ~~ Mando a + me. 


Niva 8.—You are doing very ‘ly in keeping this 
affair from your aunt’s knowledge. Tu are too young 


to be recet company with a view to mar: You 
sons your aunt's counsel and control. Ca. 
kind and wise friend to you. 


R. V.—There is a popular belief that boring the ears 
and wearing gold rings in them is helpful to weak eyes. 
However, as we are ni ofa favour of eye, we would 
not positively pronounce in favbur of the plan ; bu: if 
the case were ours we should ha va a “consultation 


‘| before acting on this advice. — 


Dora D.—If you love the young man to whom you 
are and he loves you, and wants you for his 
wife, and is willing to take the risk of the threatened 
- ble,” the fact that the other man will be provoked 

your cnerriege ts no valid reason for not keeping your 
engagemen t is not likely that — - trouble Z Lore} 
amount to much, or last very 


es LOCKED rr IN.” 


[oom and locked it in, 
a belted and and barred the door, 
and told eat it had never been, 
And never should be no more. 


* For life goes on—and — ee same 
For months,” I said 

A man, and weak? It Pe ay scorn vont shame ! 
Let women give way to tears.” 


But lo! in the t I heard a sound. 
I woke with a and c 

My grief stood there, with f : withes unbound, 
And looked with its awful eyes. 


tok mr eed, with an ic -. 
And said, with a mock and a jee! 
“ Your bolts we strong, bat | haunt you still; 
You thrust me out : I am here.” 


I = the 7 8 eng it follows there— 


I cannot drive 
The forest wild ; it is in the air, 
It gnaws at my heart all day. 


And at midnight mirk it comes—the ghost 
And it mocks beside my bed. 

Oh! hopeless moan forthe loved and lost. 
Oh! hearts that break for your dead. 


aime . G. H.W. 


C. B.T.—Rome was founded, according to the legends, 
753 B.c. The period of about a century before Christ 
is often spoken of as ee = as far as the 

aristocracy was concerned: ortunately, all the 
Historles of Rome that go into details are very volu- 
minous. We have not very 7 definite information regard- 
ing early Rome. The people were then simple in their 
habits. dislike to divorce was marked, and when 


it took p e tion of a cil of relatives had 





P. E. N.—The phenomena of volcanoes, hot ngs, 


and earthquakes, —s avery simple ex on on 
the hypothesis that the ‘nucleus of the earth still 
remains in a state of and that the consolidation 


of the exterior crusts s' proceeds, though at > 


that pera- 

ao gree? a0. we, Comene Sam, Se surface (in 

wines, ba ifuanoe of tho sol after pissing the dep:h at 
ards solar heat ceases to ba felt, 
perature in 


the inter tnterior of t of 
which have shaken, as it would seem, the earth to its 
centre, have been produced by an internal or external 
ee ee ne ee een eeenteD CEEQUER 
lation and conjecture. 
8. W. J.—The Swedes, as a nation, are enterprising, 
shade pateh povecned vant Galeastesll tenemy thece 
os vely among ~~ 
has been checked by wise legislation, and crime 
atly —— ‘ore than half of the 
or bonde c 
gredually aber the nded ag nb 
om, The cottager or torpar, who hires his house and 
pene of ground, is below the peasant in social rank. 
law formerly prescribed the costumes for ths lower 
classes, but now they dress as they please. Wooden 
shoes or leather shoes with wooden soles are commonly 
worn, Men, women, and children labour together in 
a3 hs gl women do most of the drudgery in the 
es 


Cc. W. P.—l. Ha signed a contract with your 
aioe, Be there is Se Ea e way of sonetiten it 
pad ips onan ther is willing to forfeit the bond for the 

performance of your work. 2. The compound 

syrup oftaraparlla is made by roduc toa moderately- 
coarse powder, adopting the troy ounce throughout 
twenty-four ounces of sarsa) ‘three ounces o' 
a ounces each of senna and 
quorice root. These are mixed with three pints of 








diluted alcohol, and then allowed to stand fort 
four hours, after whicna the mixture is a to Ht 
percolator, and ten pints displaced wi 
Freohol. This in turn is evaporated by a wa bath ¢, 
four pints filtered, and ninety-six ounces of Coarse]; 
powdered sugar added by uid of heat, and thers 
strained. Five minims each of oil of sassafras and 
antoe, and three minims of oil of gaultheria, are ‘lees 
thoroughly with the above. 


any 

well to let him send, instead of receive, the flowers, 
he is in earnest he will persevere, without your 
any further in the way of encouragement; and if 
not, it is better that you should not commit yournelf to 

any warm expressions. Your is fairly 
The spelling is now and th:n open to criticism, oe 
not right to write “ w: eno _— wien yon sheen the o; 
site of wrong. But aps you were slightly agitaed 
over the subject. 


E. D. C.—To pickle cucumbers, first wash them 
a ead penwvbey vo} a pickle of ealt — 4 
strong oat an egg, and pour it over them 

Put a Y weight on the of the vessel to the 
cucumbers under the brine, and let them ning 


ix 


4 


cabbage lea ut in the pickles, and as much vinegar 
< water, mixe — : = oover 
“m. Puta layer of ca’ eaves on top; 
them over a slow fire ; lab dite olor cet kak bat deat 
Fd shay ae to simmer, as that would soften them, 
en 


of garlic. A small piece of al 
them firm. Cover your pickles with the bast 
a 


veaeae, tie them close, and keep them in a cool, dry 
K. B, W.—It fs generally su that the siphon | 
was (invented about the second century by Hero of . 
Alexandria, who, in his works, mentions its employ. 
ment for the purpose of conveying water from. one 
valley to another over the interve' ground. As 
are aware, the method or principle on which the siphon 
acts is by exhausting the tube of the air which it con 
tains, or at least, ra: ss it, that the pressure ef ' 
atmosphere on the sui of the ye ye 4 will force 
liquid up beyond the highest point of the curve of 
siphon, when it will descend by the other limb. 
siphon io principal used for decanting; it may, how- | 
ever be used to water at the upper extremity. . 


by means” of analy voesel at that Place, 
aqueducts are sometimes employed in canal 


when it is necessary to cross st but 
culties Hho accompany their cnvediten for they are 
— 9 the 0 eooumalelian of 


hard through 
alluvial mather, . there is a spend to es ke ee 
passage. In regard to the pu ve in 
suggestions of ours would ay be of me ft ey 

You need the services of an experienst 

who would be able to-give to your catenins sage 
sonal attention. 


C. L. J.—The Great Zastern was built at Millwall, on 
the Thames. Her launching lasted from November 
1857, to January 31, 1858. adhe capital subscribed 
her cons'ruction ha’ ones, a new con- 
pany was formed, to fit hor for sea. September 7, 
1859, she left her moorings at "Depttond fa 4 Peete 
Roads. Oa the explosion took 


Hastings thro some n glect in ord’ to the cutee 
of one ‘of the a ton Eyomsan wore Med 


and man 
sailed fo- d fo. Holyhead, nw 4 ere on October 10. She 
next ded to Southampton for the winter. She 
sailed for New York June 17, 1860, under the’command 
of Captain Vine Hall, and arrived at at her destination on 
June 28. After being exhibi she left New York on 
Ai 16, and returned to E: on August She 
again calbed for thie perk am 1, 1861. In 1862 she 
lormed several voyages to and from New York. Her 
trip to that port was made paioe, 10m In 1864 


He 


Pies 


: 








she was chartered to convey the tic telegraph 
cable. 

Taz Lonpow Reaper, Post-free. Three-half-pencé 
wares or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Votvumes are in print © 
and may be had of all "pooksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 264, Now Ready, price Sixpence; 
a Eightpence, Also Vol, XLI., bound in cloth, 
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